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9TH EDITION 


N EW — Editor —Tables — Size — Uses 


An old friend of thousands of insurance men 
and companies for over three generations ap- 
pears in new size, style, and contents. 

Edited by the eminent authority on life insur- 
ance, Mr. Edward B. Fackler, LL.B., F.A.S., this 
9th Edition is a worthy successor to the 8 previous 
editions since 1872. 

Tables have been expanded. Juvenile policies 
are included for the first time. Standard Indus- 
trial and Sub-Standard Industrial bases, with 3!/ 
per cent interest, are included. In every way the 
usefulness of the book has been enlarged. 

Since the first small edition in 1872 of a few 
score pages, 7 by 5 inches, the volumes have 
grown until this 9th Edition covers 596 pages, 
10% by 7% inches in size, published on strong 
white paper, well bound. 

In spite of greatly increased costs since 1912, 
and sixty more pages of a larger size, The Spec- 
tator is pleased to offer the new 9th Edition at 
the same price of $20. 





by FACKLER 
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F you think being thrown from a 

camel is funny, you have never 
had that humiliating and painful 
experience. Agent William J]. Gal- 
yardt of Fort Collins, Colo., has a 
client who suffered this misadven- 
ture, and the story will bear recital. 

Bill’s policyholder, a young 
woman who teaches schoo! in New 
York City, was trekking across the 
Sahara Desert when she came 
acropper. It happened near E] Oued 
in Algeria, a department of France 
populated by 80,000 Arabs. 

Writes the policyholder: “I can- 
not yet enclose the bills for my acci- 
dent, but it seems that the Com- 
pany will get off rather lightly. | 
was unable to go to a hospital. be- 
causésthere are no hospitals in the 
Sahata*Desert. I had to be carried 
to the hotel at El Oued. I could get 
no nurses because there are none. 
Thé proprietress, out of the kind- 
ness of her heart, took care of me 
night and day. I could have no 
X-rays because nobody in the 
Desert “ever heard of X-ray. An 
Arab doctor examined me and 
found no bones were broken.. His 
bill will be 20 francs—about 48 
cents. Two weeks later I made a 
painful journey to Biskra, where I 
had an X-ray taken. I would like to 
explain that camel riding is not a 
hazardous undertaking. I am told 
that a camel has never before been 
known to throw a rider. To think 
the: first one had to be me! I con- 


cation, Protection. 


template no difficulty in regard to 
the claim, as I have always found 
The Travelers most reasonable.” 
The_ Travelers lived up to its 
reputation, and now all that re- 
mains of the incident is the un- 





pleasant memory of what Monsieur 
le Docteur termed contusion simple 
de la region lomboire droite (com- 
prenez-vous’?). 


* 


HE problems peculiar to the 

profession of Big League base- 
ball were never a part of your cor- 
respondent's mental store until, a 
shert time ago, he had the acci- 
dental and unexpectedly illuminat- 
ing experience of sitting up all 
night in company with a group of 
sparts writers and one Frankie 
Frisch, erstwhile manager of the St. 
Louis Cardinals. 

“This may sound funny,” said 
he, ‘“‘but the toughest part of-the 
season is the first few weeks at 
training camp. It’s on’ account of 
the rookies. Take it from me, when 


lhe Lower 
Telescope 


FULL COURSE DINNER of food for thought is served rep. 
resentatives of The Travelers each week in the Company’s publi- 
The oldest house organ in America and for 
the past four years winner of the Life Advertisers Association 
award for excellence, Protection is chockful of meaty selling ideas, 
easily-digested articles on new and old contracts in all lines of 
insurance and—because man cannot live on meat alone—Editor 
L. K. Porritt provides a tasty dessert. For almost a decade, this 
dessert, namely ‘“The Tower Telescope’’ by George Malcolm. 
Smith, has been a popular feature of the Protection menu. 


you stand up in front of a couple of 
hundred of those ambitious kids 
and try to bat what they’re burning 
in at you, you're in as tough a spot 
as you'll ever be in any league, 
Each one of those youngsters is 
there with just one purpose—to 
show you everything he’s got. He's 
saying to himself, ‘So he’s the man- 
ager of the St. Louis Cards. Let's see 
how he likes this one.’ And wham! 
He lets go with the fastest and 
screwiest ball he’s got. You couldn't 
hit ’em with a snow shovel. Why, it 
gets so bad I have to frame it up 
with some of the regulars to mingle 
with the rookies and toss in a few 
easy ones, just so I can show I can 
really hit a ball.” 





In Mf. Frisch's words, we think 
we detect a remote analogy witha 
situation in the Travelers organiza 
tion. During the past few years @ 
number of rookie insurance sales 
men have been departing from the 
Home Office School fa# Agents and 
entering the field. Reports are that 
a gratifying majority of these 
young men have plenty on the ball. 
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Happiness To Share 


by some irresistible potence are filled with love and charity. 

Intent though each may be on the affairs that are pertinent 
to his own well-being, there is now, as at no other period of the 
year, time for consideration of the sorrows and poverty that beset 
one’s neighbors. 

Even in these days when the cannons of hate are blasting de- 
struction and death, the suffering of peace-loving peoples in other 
lands but stiffens the purpose of men far away to share what 
happiness and fortune they own with others on whom “the tasks 
of life have fallen a heavy burden.” Because of this universal 
spirit of good will, which pervades the earth at this season, do 
specific instances of distress and neglect impress and give impetus, 
not only to present charity, but as well to resolution that the 
future will not hold a similar sad fate for some dear one. 

The intimate instances of human misery which such appeals as 
The New York Times Neediest Cases bring to light, offer 
to all not merely an opportunity to do good for others, but also 
an understanding of the delicacy of the balances which determine 
success or failure. The story of the little boy of five and his sister 
of three who have two stricken parents picture a tragedy which 
conceivably might come to a host of men throughout this country. 
Their father, three years back, was the successful valued employee 
of an old established business. Their mother was a talented music 
teacher. The father’s firm failed and he lost his job. He couldn’t 
find another and his health failed. The mother, nervous from 
worry, fell and in the fall broke her hip and both arms. Savings 
were depleted and forced sales of even furniture and clothing 
became necessary. The needs of this family far exceed the doles 
possible from public relief agencies and charity alone can hold 
this deserving family as a unit valuable to society. 

Many competent analysts of industry and commerce herald in 
1940 upward trends, with increased profit to capital and greater 
profitable employment of labor. Life insurance men who would 
be worthy of their calling could do during the year an effective 
work in reducing the number of those who next Christmas and in 
many Christmases to come will be listed as needful of charity. 
Insurance properly and wisely written could, without financial 
burden, bring many families over rough roads to happiness free 
from disabling, debilitating hardships. 


Ow: the world as Christmas nears, the thoughts of men as 


hgh 
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topics which in the present situa- 

tion have especial significance. First, 
we are faced with the tragedy of war 
in Europe. Second, the United States 
Government still continues to live far 
beyond its income, raising the na- 
tional debt to new high leveis. Third, 
intimations have been heard that per- 
haps the Federal Government should 
take a hand in supervising the busi- 
ness of insurance. Finally the Fed- 
eral old-age security program has 
been revised in a manner that is of 
unusual interest to life insurance men 
both in home offices and in the field. 


[esvics wai to discuss briefly four 


Foreign Affairs 

Overshadowing everything else in 
the world today is of course the war 
in Europe. Looking back we can see 
all too clearly the mistakes following 
the World War which one after an- 
other culminated in the present trage- 
dy. We see that if only this or that 
had been done or not done the world 
would be a happier place today. Un- 
fortunately the bitterness, the hatred 
and the fear engendered by war per- 
sist long after the last shot has been 
fired. They poison the wellsprings of 
action to such an extent that the re- 
conciliation and international cooper- 
ation so necessary to a peaceful world 
are almost impossible to achieve. 

The end of the present conflict no 
one can foresee, and prophecy would 
be futile. However, the one sure aim 
should be to heed the lessons of the 
last war and its aftermath and to 
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seek a peace settlement which shall 
hold out the promise of better days to 
come. To that end the United States 
should direct its policy; and I am sure 
it is the firm conviction of this group 
that this country can make its great- 
est contribution by staying out of the 
conflict and putting its own house in 
order. Individually we can not help 
feeling the burden of the tragic suf- 
fering likely to be visited upon mil- 
lions of people, and it will fall to our 
lot to help bind up the wounds of the 
war. At the same time one of our 
greatest missions will be to avoid de- 
veloping in ourselves the bitterness 
and hatred that war so easily en- 
genders. When the opportunity for 
peace comes, the cooperation and 
counsel of a powerful nation like ours 
will be sorely needed. The more active 
good will and sound economic think- 
ing we can contribute to the delibera- 
tions of the peace conference the 
fairer will be the world we shall hand 
on to our children. 


Citadel of Strength 


In a world distraught by war the 
institution of life insurance on this 
continent stands out as a citadel of 
strength. It has weathered magnifi- 
cently the stress and strain of ten 
years of unprecedented economic dis- 
turbance and has won the confidence 
of millions of policyholders by its 
prompt, unfailing performance in 
time of need. It has created strong 
reserves with which to meet the con- 
tingencies of the future. Its continu- 
ing aim is to render the best of ser- 


M. ALBERT LINTO 


ECONOMIC 


Sees current opinion demanding 
sounder fiscal policies in all 
branches of government: Budget 
Supervision and Social Security 
discussed by President's Con- 
vention chairman 


vice to its vast army of policyholders 
and to extend the benefits of life in- 
surance protection as widely as pos- 
sible. It represents individual enter- 
prise and initiative seeking diligently 
to provide security for all who are in 
a position to avail themselves of its 
manifold services. 


Year's Record 

Businesswise, as far as life insur- 
ance is concerned, the record of the 
year 1939 will be better than that of 
the previous year. From reports re- 
ceived from 215 companies having 98 
per cent of the life insurance in force 
in all United States legal reserve 
companies, it would appear that by 
the end of this year the amount out- 
standing in all such companies will 
have increased from $111,055,000,000 
last year to a new high level of $113,- 
800,000,000. The total new business 
for the year is estimated to reach 
$12,600,000,000 as compared with $12,- 
289,000,000 in 1938—an increase of 
2.5 per cent. The sums paid or cred- 
ited to policyholders and beneficiaries, 
as indicated by reports from 48 com- 
panies which made 90 per cent of all 
such payments by United States legal 
reserve companies in 1938, will ag- 
gregate about $2,650,000,000 as com- 
pared with $2,578,000,000 last year. 
Of this year’s total, about $950,000,- 
000 will be paid to beneficiaries and 
$1,700,000,000 to living policyholders. 

What these huge sums mean in 
terms of human happiness and relief 
of distress it is impossible to visualize 
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PROBLEMS 


Urges more attention to national 

expense and less to total income’ 

Points out that our per capita 

tax bill now equals that of the 

United Kingdom and far exceeds 
that of Canada 


adequately. They mean _ countless 
households held together after the 
bread winner has been taken away; 
children completing their education 
in comfortable homes maintained 
through their father’s foresight; busi- 
nesses being carried on successfully 
after the death of key men; old people 
enjoying in comfort and happiness 
the sunset of life. Furthermore they 
mean that these blessings are avail- 
able in greater degree in this coun- 
try than in any other country. 


Balanced Budget 


The well-known fact that more 
than two-thirds of all the life insur- 
ance in force in the world is in the 
United States and Canada is glowing 
tribute to the hard work and per- 
severance of the life insurance agents 
of our two countries. Without them 
the extent of present day life insur- 
ance service would be pitifully limited. 
Notions that life insurance in large 
volume could be sold without properly 
compensated agents are not only ut- 
terly false but if acted upon to under- 
mine the American agency system 
would constitute a threat to the wel- 
fare and happiness of the millions of 
families who otherwise would have 
but a small fraction of the protection 
which will be brought into existence 
through the untiring efforts of life 
insurance agents. 

Turning now to a brief considera- 
tion of the economic situation in this 
country, we can not but view with 
deep misgiving the continuing gap be- 














Pertinent Paragraphs 

“Businesswise, as far as life insurance is 
concerned, the record of the year 1939 will 
be better than that of the previous year. 
From reports received from 215 companies 
having 98 per cent of the life insurance in 
force in all United States legal reserve 
companies, it would appear that by the 
end of this year the amount outstanding 
in all such companies will have increased 
from $111,055,000,000 last year to a new 
high level of $113,800,000,000.” 

“The well-known fact that more than 
two-thirds of all the life insurance in force 
in the world is in the United States and 
Canada is glowing tribute to the hard | 
work and perseverance of the life insur- 
ance agents of our two countries.” 

“For those who look upon Federal ac- 
tivity as the cure for all our ills it may not 
| be amiss to recall that during the four- 
year period 1930 to 1933 inclusive, 2310 
member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System suspended payment.” 














tween government expenditures and 
government income. As a_  conse- 
quence the Federal debt continues 
steadily upward, private enterprise is 
retarded, and the threat of a lowered 
purchasing power of the dollar grows 
greater. To us in the life insurance 
business this is a matter of utmost 
concern. We represent the greatest 
mobilization of private enterprise for 
providing security to the American 
people. The extent to which the in- 
stitution of life insurance as well as 
the savings banks and similar thrift 
organizations will be able to fulfill 
their missions is dependent in large 
measure upon the future value of our 
currency. President Roosevelt in a 
message to Congress in 1933 then saw 
clearly the dangers of an unsound 
financial program when he said that, 
“Too often in recent history liberal 
governments have been wrecked on 
rocks of loose fiscal policy.” 


Spending Ever Popular 

Everyone with a sense of reality 
knows that the solution of this prob- 
lem will not be easy. Powerful in- 
terests, nourished by the spending of 
government funds, have been created. 
Lavish spending is still politically 
popular, for the masses of the people 
do not yet appreciate the profound 
social and economic changes that may 
follow in its wake. However, there 
are evidences here and there that 
the electorate is awakening to the 
dangers. Proposed bond issues are 
being rejected at the polls and in- 
fluential voices are raised in Congress 


to support the adoption of sound fiscal 
policies. 

All too frequently in the past when 
budget balancing has been proposed 
most of the attention has been di- 
rected to the income side of the ledger 
and it has been urged that an increase 
in tax rates is the only solution. Too 
little consideration has been given to 
the outgo side as though no curtail- 
ment of unnecessary expenses were 
possible. That attitude of mind is 
dangerous and leads simply to a con- 
tinuation of the drift toward the 
shoals. Moreover it encourages spe- 
cious rationalization that our economy 
can be supported only by the con- 
tinuation of huge government ex- 
penditures. Recently there has been 
talk about retrenchment in the com- 
ing fiscal year. It is to be hoped that 
the talk will be followed by con- 
structive action. 


The Tax Problem 

When we speak of increased taxa- 
tion I wonder if we realize the extent 
to which the United States is being 
taxed already. In making comparisons 
with other countries it is essential to 
take into account state and local as 
well as Federal taxation. The Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
has recently published the following 
exceedingly interesting figures show- 
ing the comparative burden of taxa- 
tion for last year under all headings 
in the United States, United Kingdom 
and Canada, and for the preceding 
vear in France. 
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Taxes per Capita 
of Population 


Country 
United States ............. 
United Kingdom .......... 
ETT «c's 6.6. dace eneneh 
SE BE as os dn cat Cas wee 


These figures may well give us 
pause when balancing of the budget 
through increased taxation is pro- 
posed. They indicate all too clearly 
the probability that any material in- 
crease in taxes would simply put fur- 
ther brakes upon productive enter- 
prise and cause an increase in the 
relief load on the other side of the 
ledger. No, the only safe way out of 
the morass is through a maximum 
curtailment of all non-essential ex- 
penditures to the end that private 
enterprise may be stimulated to 
greater activity. As production and 
hence national income increase the 
relief load will decline until finally 
the process should bring about a meet- 
ing of income and outgo. A tempo- 
rary tightening of the belt would 
probably further this objective and 
would therefore be likely to pay tre- 
mendous dividends in future well-be- 
ing and prosperity. On the other hand 
a continuation of lavish expenditure 
is likely to end in further depression, 
a still lower standard of living and 
a hateful dictatorship to hold in check 
the profound social discontent that 
would follow. 


Wealth of Resources 


All of this would be most gloomy 
and discouraging were it not for the 
fact that this country can by intel- 
ligent action create an entirely dif- 
ferent situation. Within our borders 
are the man power, the natural re- 
sources and the capital to achieve a 
standard of living that will eclipse 
anything we have been able to attain 
in the past. One of the most danger- 
ous of the false doctrines repeatedly 
proclaimed in the depression is that 
this country is mature, that because 
of technological development and the 
closing of the geographical frontier 
we must of necessity look forward to 
a slowing down of progress and a lack 
of opportunity for the future. 

Previous depressions have given 
rise to similar statements which in 
the light of subsequent events have 
been proven completely false. What 
has happened in the last ten years 
has brought into being new state- 
ments of the same tenor. Only this 
time they fill scores of books and 
magazine articles. It is more than 
probable that they will prove equally 
fallacious. As our children and grand- 
children thumb through this prize col- 
lection of pessimistic forebodings it is 
not difficult to picture their amazement 
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Taxes Expressed 
as Percentage of 
National Income 


$107.51 22.4% 
107.80 21.7 
76.76 20.7 
54.51 23.3 


at the lack of economic understanding 
and creative imagination displayed by 
their forebears. 

After all, of what does a standard 
of living consist? Money as such is 
simply an index of something far 
more fundamental—namely the food, 
clothing, shelter and other tangible 
things which we use from day to day 
in the process of living; not to men- 
tion the opportunities for reasonable 
periods of leisure that modern tech- 
nology makes possible. Our standard 
of living therefore depends upon the 
amount of goods and services pro- 
duced and distributed among our peo- 
ple. To say that this country, blessed 
as it is with natural resources, labor 
and capital, has reached a maximum 
standard of living is simply to say 
that we do not have the intelligence 
to utilize what lies at hand in great 
abundance. 

All of this is of intense interest to 
the institution of life insurance which 
in providing security to its policy- 
holders is dependent in large measure 
upon the accumulation of securely in- 
vested reserve funds. If this country 
has reached its zenith of economic 
development then the future oppor- 
tunities for the proper investment of 
these reserve funds will be greatly 
restricted and life insurance as we 
know it today will be radically altered 
in character. Fortunately, unless we 
are confirmed pessimists we need not 
fear this outcome. Studies made by 
qualified individuals and organiza- 
tions clearly reveal the need for the 
investment of billions upon billions of 
new capital in productive facilities 
and other durable goods to provide 
for the country at large only a moder- 
ate increase in the average standard 
of living. As the capital funds are 
expended, large numbers of people 
find employment, and in the process 
earn the money with which to pur- 
chase the products of our industrial 
and agricultural plant. The result- 
ing favorable effects are cumulative 
and form the basis of lasting recovery. 


Private Capital 


The key to this situation is to be 
found in the creation of conditions 
under which the vast existing reser- 
voirs of private capital may be drawn 
upon and invested in capital improve- 
ments. To bring this about action 
will have to be taken in the fields of 
taxation, labor relations, hampering 
controls of productive activity, gov- 


ernment competition with private 
business, and government budget poli- 
cy previously discussed. 

The decade of the 1920’s, with its 
unsound use of borrowed money 
created through the operation of the 
credit mechanism, became known as 
the New Era. It proved to be tempo- 
rary and unstable. Within the last 
few years we have been going through 
another period when borrowed money 
—this time money borrowed by the 
government and created in large mea- 
sure through the operation of the 
credit mechanism — has been mis- 
takenly relied upon to bring about 
recovery. Instead it has delayed 
recovery. We may some day come to 
look back upon this period as the Era 
of Missed Opportunities; an era when 
hundreds of thousands of young peo- 
ple reaching the age to do useful work 
were denied the opportunity of con- 
structive employment and when mil- 
lions of older workers were unable to 
return to their jobs. Instead they were 
made dependént upon government 
charity either in the form of direct 
relief or of made work which in all too 
many instances brought with it no 
feeling that the work was worth doing. 
The time is long overdue when we 
should draw the curtain upon this Era 
of Missed Opportunities and remove 
the man-made obstacles to a forward 
march to achievements exceeding any- 
thing we have known in the past. 


Unsound Doctrine 


Therefore I fail to be dismayed by 
defeatist doctrines which proclaim 
that because the geographical fron- 
tiers of the United States are closed 
it must be content with the average 
standard of living already achieved; 
that the country is overbuilt so that 
thrift and saving instead of being 
beneficial are actually harmful. Such 
doctrines are gross perversions of the 
truth and our temporary acceptance 
of them during recent years has had 
much to do with the fact that some 
nine million persons are still unem- 
ployed. Once we emerge from this fog 
of unsound doctrine we shall find 
ample opportunity for the profitable 
employment of our man power, our 
vast national resources and all the 
savings we are willing to make out of 
our income. The goal will be a higher 
standard of living extending down to 
the lowest income-earning groups. If 
we use our intelligence the possibili- 
ties for creating a better life for our 
130 million people are without limit. 
And in that development the institu- 
tion of life insurance, mobilized to 
provide security through individual 
enterprise, will play an important 
role. 
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The year since we last met has 
witnessed a number of hearings on 
yarious phases of the life insurance 
business conducted in Washington by 
the T.N.E.C. To comment adequately 
upon these hearings would consume 
much time and would perhaps not 
leave us in the proper frame of mind 
to consider the many important topics 
included in our program. However 
one subject of especial interest has 
emerged informally as a result of the 
hearings and has been mentioned a 
number of times in the press., It is 
the suggestion that the present system 
of state supervision of insurance is 
inadequate and that therefore the 
Federal Government should enter into 
the picture in the role of supervisor. 


Supervision of Life Insurance 

This suggestion is of the greatest 
interest to tens of millions of policy- 
holders in this country whose future 
security is bound up with the security 
and well-being of the institution of 
life insurance. In the first place it 
is important for them to realize that 
they already have a remarkably effi- 
cient system of state supervision de- 
veloped during the last seventy years 
and tested in the crucible of the un- 
precedented depression of the 1930's. 
The system gave an excellent account 
of itself measured by all the standards 
applicable to undertakings of com- 
parable magnitude. Naturally as a 
result of that experience lessons were 
learned which will lead and have al- 
ready led to refinements in the meth- 
ods of state supervision that will still 
further strengthen it as an instrument 
for the protection of policyholders. 


Depression Record 


Examining the depression record of 
life insurance, we find that of the total 
assets held by life insurance com- 
panies at the beginning of the year 
1930 only 2.1 per cent were in com- 
panies in which during the seven years 
1930 to 1936 inclusive the impairment 
of life insurance reserves called for 
the appointment of receivers. In this 
connection it must be borne in mind 
that as a general practice these com- 
panies were taken over and operated 
by established insurance organiza- 
tions. The policies remained in force, 
but carried liens which represented in 
each case the impairment of the re- 
serves of the original company. A 
recent study of such liens by the 
American Life Convention reveals the 
most interesting fact that the total 
liens imposed represented less than 
l per cent of the total assets of all 
life insurance companies in the coun- 
try. Moreover under good manage- 
ment the liens reduce until in many 
instances they finally disappear so 





that all the values originally provided 
in the policies are fully restored. It 
should also be mentioned that in the 
majority of cases death claims con- 
tinued to be paid despite the liens. 

For those who look upon Federal 
activity as the cure for all our ills it 
may not be amiss to recall that dur- 
ing the four-year period 1930 to 1933 
inclusive, 2310 member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System suspended 
payment, representing more than one- 
fourth of the total number of member 
banks and holding 11 per cent of the 
total deposits of the system. 


State Supervision 


One of the most important safe- 
guards inherent in state supervision 
is the system of checks and balances 
existing because of the fact that the 
authority is not centralized in one 
place. When an institution has to do 
with tens of millions of people there 
is always the danger that politics will 
enter into its control and endanger its 
security. When the authority is not 
centralized but is distributed among 
the several states, a mistake made in 
one state affects only a fraction of 
the institution and can be corrected 
before serious damage has been done. 
Concentrate the authority in one 
agency which has jurisdiction over 
the entire country and there will be 
grave danger that irreparable dam- 
age, resulting from honest mistakes or 
from political demagoguery, may be 
inflicted upon the institution. 

It should further be noted that any 
failures in the system of state super- 
vision which have occurred in the past 
have been failures of men and not of 
the system. Obviously men might fail 
in a nation-wide system and the re- 
sulting mistakes would be correspond- 
ingly magnified. 

In the development of state super- 
vision a most important part has been 
played by the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. It is this 
organization which has furnished the 
means of consultation and conference 
whereby the supervision of forty- 
eight separate states has been co- 
ordinated so that a minimum of diffi- 
culty from overlapping authority has 
been experienced. The system is flex- 
ible and therefore able to adapt itself 
to the widely-differing conditions ex- 
isting in our great country. Moreover 
it is close to the people in the indi- 
vidual states and therefore responsive 
to their local needs. The situation 
would be altogether different if the 
state supervisory office were merely a 
branch of a huge central authority 
located in Washington. 

Of course any immediate proposal 
for Federal supervision would be rela- 
tively innocuous and apparently harm- 








less. However we must not be caught 
off guard by the fact. Once Federal 
supervision starts it will surely ex- 
pand until ten or twenty years later 
it will probably have supplanted state 
supervision and assumed full control 
itself. That is the inevitable ten- 
dency of centralized government ac- 
tivity. Looking abroad we see danger 
signals aplenty against following the 
road that leads to concentration of 
power. 

It is no mere fantasy of the imagi- 
nation to suggest that once Federal 
supervision has developed into con- 
trol, the investment of life insurance 
funds would become subject to direc- 
tion by the central authority. Suppose 
that some administration should de- 
cide that the life insurance premium 
income available for investment should 
be used to support this or that social 
or economic theory or should be used 
to balance the budget. It would pro- 
vide a source of easy money to be 
borrowed by the spenders and the 
various pressure groups. The threat 
to the security of policyholders is all 
too clearly evident. 


Dangerous Proposal 


The dangerous proposals might go 
to even greater lengths. Since com- 
pulsory government social insurance 
should operate on a pay-as-you-go 
basis without full actuarial reserves, 
it might become politically attractive 
to assert that life insurance main- 
tained on a voluntary basis should be 
operated in a similar manner. Fortu- 
nately there is ample experience to 
demonstrate conclusively that private 
life insurance might operate upon the 
legal reserve basis if the policyholders 
are to be properly safeguarded.” To 
abolish the reserve funds and rely 
upon future premium income, the re- 
ceipt of which would be dependent 
upon the voluntary action of indi- 
viduals, to. meet future claims would 
have tragic consequences. 

The Honorable Charles Evans 
Hughes, who from first-hand experi- 
ence is intimately acquainted with the 
problems of life insurance, had this 
to say when he spoke before this Asso- 
ciation on the occasion of its twentieth 
anniversary meeting: 

“We (referring to the policy- 
holders) have a fortunate balance, 
mutual undertakings under com- 
petent direction, with confidence in 
the integrity of management and a 
wholesome public supervision which 
is now as little menaced by political 
interference as any great public 
undertaking in democracy can well 
hope to be. . . . How to obtain the 
safeguard of ultimate control by 
those whose interests are at stake, 

(Continued on page 11) 
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(Continued from page 9) 


and the continuity and efficiency of 
expert management, without the in- 
trusions and insincerities of politics 
or the fantasies of dreamers, that is 
the great problem. It has been 
solved to a gratifying degree in 
. your case.” 
“The intrusions and insincerities of 
politics,” “the fantasies of dreamers,” 
what meanings these words hold for 
us today! If we would safeguard this 
great institution of ours and its mil- 
lions of policyholders, the first steps 
toward Federal supervision must not 
be taken. 


Old-Age Security 

The revisionof the Federal old-age so- 
cial security plan in 1939 is of especial 
interest to us in the life insurance busi- 
ness, particularly in view of the sur- 
vivor’s benefits substituted for the old 
lump sum death benefits. The latter 
had been included in the original plan 
as a result of an unwise adherence to 
the principles underlying certain types 
of annual premium annuities issued 
by life insurance companies. While 
these principles are sound for indi- 
vidual private insurance they do not 
belong in a program of compulsory 
social insurance established by govern- 
ment. By following them the original 
plan included a form of death benefit 
providing a lump sum on the death 
of the worker, the amount of which 
normally increased steadily to a maxi- 
mum on the day he reached age 65. 

The new plan replaces the lump 
sum death benefits by monthly income 
payments for the care of dependent 
children. This type of protection will 
be of outstanding value to the great 
mass of wage earners who by them- 
selves would not be in position to make 
such provision for their children. It 
is an interesting fact that present 


and this is most important—if the 
wife of a retired worker is at least 
65 years of age she is entitled to a 
benefit equal to 50 per cent of what 
her husband receives so that the total 
payable to an aged couple retiring 
during the early decades of the opera- 
tion of the plan will be much more 
favorable than under the original plan 
which made no new extra allowance 
for wives. The maximum benefit for 
an aged couple retiring many years 
hence approximates the original $85 
payable to an individual. 

Considerable misunderstanding has 
been caused by the relatively large 
pensions payable to workers retiring 
within the next fifteen or twenty 
years as compared with the amounts 
they will have paid as taxes. This 
misunderstanding can be cleared away 
if we consider the manner in which 
industrial pension plans are set up by 
long-established corporations. For ex- 
ample consider the hypothetical case 
of an individual who is assumed to 
work steadily for the corporation from 
age at entry 30 to retirement at 65, 
for the uniform wage of $100 a month. 
Assume that the plan was first estab- 
lished in 1937 and that five years later 
the first pensions were to be paid. 
Assume also a formula that has fre- 
quently been used providing that the 
pension will be equal to 1 per cent 
of wages for each year of service prior 
to the inauguration of the plan plus 
1% per cent per year of service there- 
after. Thus if a worker aged 60 in 
1937 had received wages of $100 a 
month for the preceding thirty years 
and should receive the same amount 
until retirement five years later, his 
monthly pension at that time would 
be $37.50. 


Revised Plan 


In the following table will be found, 
not only for age 60 but also for three 
other ages, the figures for this hypo- 
thetical private plan, for the revised 


it was not adapted to perform the 
essential service of a social insurance 
program. The situation is clearly il- 
lustrated in the foregoing table. The 
old plan which gave a $100-a-month- 
worker $17.50 a month if he retired 
at 65 after having been in the plan for 
five years would give a $100-a-month- 
worker $47.50 upon retirement after 
having been in the plan for thirty 
years. The more adequate pensions 
were, therefore, deferred to the dis- 
tant future and those retiring in the 
earlier years would have received 
relatively inadequate support. It was 
reasonable, therefore, that the revi- 
sion of the plan should have adopted 
principles as to benefits that had 
been found appropriate under private 
group pension plans. 

A most important question is the 
probable cost of the revised program. 
As already indicated, it is estimated 
that the proposed payroll taxes which 
rise to a maximum of 6 per cent by 
1949 will be sufficient to cover current 
outgo under the new plan until about 
1955. After that, the outgo is esti- 
mated to exceed 6 per cent of payroll. 
How high is the figure ultimately 
likely to go with the lapse of time? 

It will be recalled that when the 
social security legislation was enacted 
in 1935, the estimate of cost by 1980 
of the old-age benefits was 9.35 per 
cent of the payrolls of those then 
working in covered employment. This 
was to be met by the payroll tax of 
6 per cent supplemented by interest 
on a huge reserve fund—interest 
which would have to be raised by some 
form of taxation, as yet unspecified. 
After the act had been passed there 
was opportunity for unhurried review 
of the basic data which had been got- 
ten together on short notice. New 
assumptions as to average wages, 
average age of retirement, mortality 
rates and initial coverage were ar- 
rived at and when they were substi- 


Age When Plan Was 
Inaugurated in 1937 








actuarial estimates indicate a lower 50 40 30 

ultimate level of cost for the new sur- a mak 

Tihs email. than, te te, aaa Private Plan .......... $37.50 $42.50 $47.50 $52.50 
cA : Revised S. S. Plan...... 39.38 43.13 46.88 50. 

estimates for the old lump sum bene- Original S. S. Plan...... 17.50 27.50 37.50 47.50 


fits payable upon death before age 65. 

The old-age pensions in the new 
plan were also materially changed so 
that the amounts payable to individual 
workers retiring say within the next 
fifteen years will be considerably in- 
creased as compared with what would 
have been paid under the original 
plan. Later on the reverse is true and 
ultimately the maximum payable to an 
individual will be in the neighborhood 
of $56 a month as compared with $85 
under the original plan. However— 


social security plan assuming that the 
retired worker has a wife aged at 
least 65, and for the original social 
security plan: 

It is an essential function of a 
sound individual private pension plan 
as of a sound social insurance one, to 
provide reasonable pensions for work- 
ers who retire in the early decades of 
the operation of the system. That car- 
dinal principle was not observed in 
the original plan and for that reason 


tuted in the estimates of possible cost 
of the old benefits, the original 9.35 
per cent was raised to the disturbing 
figure of 14.65 per cent. Although 
estimates of this kind at best are no 
more than informed guesses as to 
what may possibly occur in the ‘dis- 
tant future, they do indicate trends 
that should be carefully heeded. 
In the light of these figures great 
interest attaches. to the estimates of 
(Continued on page 26) 
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War Problems 


Speaking at the annual meeting of 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents last Friday, on the subject 
of “Life Assurance in War Time,” 
Arthur B. Wood, president and man- 
aging director of the Sun Life Assur- 
ance Company of Canada, dealt par- 
ticularly with Canada and stated that 
while it is probably safe to say that 
taking a long range view, no country 
can expect to benefit from a war, 
nevertheless some countries will fare 
better financially and _ industrially 
than others and Canada in this re- 
spect stands in as favorable a position 
as any other large nation. 

He pointed out that since the last 
Great War Canada had not only di- 
versified and greatly enlarged her 
production of commodities but had 
built a large manufacturing industry 
as well. Wheat productien had in- 
creased from 161,000,000 bushels to 
479,000,000. The value of gold pro- 
duced had grown from $15,000,000 to 
$175,000,000. Newsprint production 
had multiplied by twelve, aluminum 
by seven, copper by five, nickel by 
three, and Canada had now definitely 
entered the field as a producer of 
petroleum. The value of manufactured 
goods had increased from $1,400,000,- 
000 to $3,600,000,000. The capacity 
of iron and steel plants had doubled, 
and manufactured products, of which 
iron and steel form the chief com- 
ponent materials, had increased five- 
fold. 


Foreign Exchange 


A war measure in Canada of inter- 
est to life insurance companies was 
the inauguration of control of foreign 
exchange. Mr. Wood pointed out that 
the economic aspects of war had as- 
sumed greatly increased importance 
and that the strategy of both sides so 
far in the present conflict had been 
devoted in large measure to the main- 
tenance of production on a normal 
peace time basis and at the same time 
to cripple the economy of the enemy. 
During the opening months of the last 
Great War security prices had declined 
greatly. Ata later stage commodity 
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prices and interest rates had risen to 
very high levels. These events added 
greatly to the cost of the war. Fol- 
lowing the war there had been a 
severe deflation and dislocation of 
business. The appointment of the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board was 
one of the measures adopted to pre- 
vent as far as possible a recurrence 
of such events and to insure that 
business within Canada and with the 
United States and other countries 
would be conducted normally without 
unnecessary disturbance. The regula- 
tions of this board, Mr. Wood said, 
did not interfere with the normal con- 
duct of business either by American 
Life insurance companies in Canada 
or Canadian Life assurance companies 
in the United States. To illustrate 
the attitude of the board, Mr. Wood 
quoted the following regulation 
adopted by it: 


Business as Usual 

“Any life insurance company au- 
thorized to do business in any part 
of Canada and also authorized to do 


WARTIME INSURANCE 








ArtHur B. Woop 


President and Managing D:rector, Sun 
Life Assurance of Canada, Montreal. 


business in any country or countries 
outside of Canada, is authorized to 
continue to conduct its business in ae- 
cordance with its normal procedure.” 

American life assurance companies 
operating in Canada are required by 
the Dominion Insurance Law to keep 
on deposit with approved depositaries 
securities of the classes permissible 
for the investment of life insurance 
funds, in an amount equal to their 
liabilities to Canadian policyholders. 
The position of a Canadian policy. 
holder in an American company is 
essentially the same as if he were in- 
sured in a Canadian company. The 
Foreign Exchange Control Board has 
recognized this position and has ruled 
that so far as its Canadian business is 
concerned, an American company will 
be deemed to be a resident of Canada 
and subject to regulations similar to 
those which apply to Canadian com- 
panies. So far as the remainder of 
its business is concerned, the com- 
pany will be deemed to be non-resident 
and any funds, which it may have in 
Canada not applicable to its Canadian 
business may be dealt with in accord- 
ance with the regulations applicable 
to non-residents generally. 


Broader Rules 

The position of Canadian companies 
in the United States is very similar 
to the position of United States 
companies in Canada. The statutes 
require a Canadian company to main- 
tain on actual deposit with State De- 
partments and authorized depositaries 
securities approved by the Insurance 
Departments to the full extent of its 
liabilities to United States _policy- 
holders for their sole protection. Poli- 
cies issued to American policyholders 
are payable in the United States in 
United States currency. The combined 
effect of these practices and arrange- 
ments is that American policyholders 
of a Canadian company are as fully 
protected as if they were assured in 
American companies. The regulations 
of the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board do not, and could not, alter this 
position. 

The most important problem aris- 
ing from the war for life insurance 
companies doing business in Canada, 
he said, was the introduction of a 
“war clause” which is included in all 
new policies issued in Canada and 
other belligerent countries. The pur- 
pose of this clause is to protect the 
companies against the unusual losses 
which would result if unconditional 
policies issued in peace time were 
freely granted in time of war. Wat 
clauses are, of course, not included in 
policies issued in the United States 
and other neutral countries. Policies 
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issued prior to the outbreak of war 
naturally are not affected. 


Extra Costs 


Mr. Wood discussed the questions 
occasionally heard, “Why do life as- 
surance companies restrict the bene- 
fits or charge extra premiums on poli- 
cies issued to soldiers who risk their 
lives for their country, its institu- 
tions and liberties?” He pointed out 
that the risk is one which should be 
borne by the country as a whole and 
not by that section of the community 
which carries life insurance. He 
quoted the experience on war risk as- 
surance issued by the United States 
Government to its armed forces dur- 
ing the last war, to show that if un- 
conditional policies were freely issued 
by the companies to the armed forces 
in time of war the losses might be of 
such magnitude as to threaten their 
solvency. According to the figures in 
the insurance press, claims paid on 
this war risk assurance were fou 
times as large as the premiums col- 
lected. 

He emphasized that the action taken 
by the companies did not deprive 
soldiers and their dependents of neces- 
sary protection. The value of pensions 
and allowances from the government 
is greatly in excess of the amount 
of assurance that the majority of men 
can afford to carry in peace time. 


War Clause 

Explaining the operation of the war 
clause, he pointed out that it does not 
affect civilians unless they travel be- 
yond the territorial limits of Canada, 
the Continental United States and 
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Tydings Warns Against Federal Control 


POLITICIAN’S PARADISE would result if life insurance were 
turned over to the Federal Government, Senator Millard E. 
Tydings, of Maryland, told last Monday's luncheon meeting of 
the Life Underwriters Association of New York City at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. In an address which was broadcast over a nation- 
wide hookup, Senator Tydings said that if this occurred, the 
amount of insurance benefits to be paid would become an issue 
in political campaigns and thereby threaten the safety of the 
$113,000,000,000 of security built up by 66,000,000 Americans 
through private companies that pay out in benefits and divi- 
dends every dollar safe conduct of business permits. 

“In the field of insurance,” continued the Senator, “when we 
realize that 66 million people in this country are carrying some 
125 million life insurance policies; that 70 per cent of all life 
insurance is held by the people of this nation; that it is all held 
in private companies, which have been uniformly and eminently 
successful; and that the insurance business has been built up 
in the last 100 years from nothing to one of the great business 
and welfare undertakings of the nation; these facts, and they 
are facts, should impel all to keep the life insurance business 


private and intact.” 


(Further details will be found in “City Streets”—page 27.) 








Newfoundland. Travel in certain 
areas is not restricted but where un- 
usual hazards are present, the death 
benefit is limited unless an extra 
premium be paid. 
Soldiers and 
coverage without extra charge during 
service within the home area. When 
they go on active service abroad an 
extra premium is required for the full 
death benefit. Otherwise the limited 
death benefit is payable. Full cover- 
age is available to aviators during 
service in the home areas if an ap- 
propriate extra premium be paid. For 
service beyond the home areas, the 
limited death benefit applies. 


receive full 


sailors 


Premium Range 

The extra premiums provided for in 
the war clause range from $90 per 
$1,000 of assurance for active military 
service abroad to $10 per $1,000 of 
assurance for civilians traveling in 
Europe. In concluding his remarks 
Mr. Wood reminded his audience of 
the impressive record of life insur- 
ance companies during the last Great 
War which, considered in conjunction 
with the difficulties faced in recent 
years of economic upheaval, demon- 
strated the soundness of the financial 
structure of life insurance and the 
abilities of the life companies to meet 
all unusual strains caused by wars, 
epidemics or depressions. 

Seldom has a convention of the life 
insurance presidents cleared the lobby 
of the Convention Hall as did the ses- 
sions this year. Chairman Linton 
maintained a fairly strict time sched- 
ule and all chairs were at all time 


occupied. In addition to the addresses 
printed or digested elsewhere in this 
issue, especial interest centered on 
the address by Governor Bricker of 
Ohio, the final speaker on the pro- 
gram. Commissioner of Insurance C. 
Clarence Neslen gave a logical ex- 
planation of why the system of state 
supervision must continue if the best 
interests of the policyholder are to be 
considered and Ray D. Murphy, vice- 
president of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society discussed the proposed 
entry of the government into the field 
of annuity insurance. 


SUPERVISION 
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New York A. & H. Club 


Stages Annual Xmas Party 


The Christmas Party of the Acci- 
dent & Health Club of New York, a 
holiday event of increasing importance 
in the New York metropolitan area, 
was held Dec. 14 at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania with over 300 underwriters 
and producers in attendance. 

Swelling the roster of diners was a 
delegation representing the newly 
formed Newark Accident & Health 
Club, headed by its president, Ed- 
ward H. O’Connor, assistant secretary 
of the Bankers Indemnity of Newark. 


Another contributory factor to the 
large attendance was the presence of 
key men of the Bureau of Personal 
Accident & Health Underwriters, 
which had held an earlier joint meet- 
ing of its various committees. 

The seventh annual Christmas 
Party of the New York organization, 
this was easily the most brilliant in 
execution, sidelights, attendance and 
trimmings. The entertainment, fur- 
nished by an orchestra and floor show 
of eight acts, followed dinner, while 
a cocktail reception preceded it. 
Jaques R. Mainzer, London & Lanca- 
shire Indemnity, and Julius L. Ull- 
man, W. L. Perrin & Son, were the 





own way. 











THE GREATEST GIFT 


It isn’t found in Christmas stockings, 
nor on or under Christmas trees. 
It is the profound love and spirit of 
sacrifice that prevails in a serene 
and well-ordered home. 


Children are entitled to this great 
gift and to the protection that 
will preserve it to them at least 
until they are able to make their 


Remind your prospect of this truth. 


Ged) rudential 
Susuraure 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


Company of America 
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committee in charge of the latter 
event. 

General chairman of the evening’s 
festivities was Edward R. Aichele, 
L. & L. Indemnity, assisted by Irving 
C. Kick, of the same company. Others 
contributing to the planning and ar- 
rangements were James R. Garrett, 
National Casualty; John F. Lydon, 
Ocean Accident, and Lawrence K. 
Farrell, Metropolitan Life. Tickets 
were handled by a committee headed 
by William I. Baxter, Continental 
Casualty. 

This was the first function held by 
the club since the election of Wesley 
T. Hammer, Loyalty Group, as presi- 
dent. It also afforded an opportunity 
to present formally to the insurance 
press the new publicity director of 
the club, Clement F. Demsey, Tray- 
elers. 


Personal A. & H. Bureau 


Holds Committee Meeting 


The joint meeting of committees of 
the Bureau of Personal Accident & 
Health Underwriters brought a num- 
ber of accident insurance specialists 
to New York on December 14. The 
committees engaged in the conference 
were governing, underwriting, statis- 
tical and manual. Presided over by 
Thomas Hook, Standard Accident, 
Detroit, Bureau chairman, the meet- 
ing reached a peak of interest in the 
discussion on “The European War’s 
Effect on Accident Insurance,” led by 
George Goodwin, Connecticut General 
Life, chairman of the underwriting 
committee. Problems of the manual 
and statistical committees also were 
considered at this meeting. 


Important Changes 

A change of importance in the Bu- 
reau’s organizational set-up was that 
which placed Logan Bidle, Aetna Life, 
in charge of Bureau posts formerly 
held by the late E. C. Bowen, of the 
same company. Mr. Bidle, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Bowen as secretary of the 
Aetna’s accident and health depart- 
ment, consequently holds the chair- 
manship of the standard manual and 
uniform classification of risks com- 
mittee, and its sub-committee of three, 
as well as representation on the gov- 
erning and underwriting committees. 
He also represents the Aetna on the 
sub-committee on underwriting and on 
the advisory committee. 

One other change in Bureau com- 
mittee organization for the 1939-1940 
season is the addition of the Ocean 
Accident to the governing committee, 
represented by John F. Lydon, imme- 
diate past chairman of the Bureau, 
in place of the Standard Accident. 
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Thomas E. Lovejoy Dies; 
Manhattan Life Head 


Thomas E. Lovejoy, President of 
The Manhattan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 120 West Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York, died on Tuesday, December 
12, at the home of his daughter, Mrs. 
George D. Harris, after an illness of 
several months. He was 64 years old. 

Born in Spalding, Macon County, 
Georgia, Mr. Lovejoy spent his early 
years in Hawkinsville, Georgia, where 
he learned banking and formed the 
First National Bank. Also in this 
period of his career he organized and 
became president of the Gulf Line 
Railroad. 

In 1909 Mr. Lovejoy was elected 
President of the Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, Bank and Trust Company and 
moved to Alabama. During the next 
two or three years he played an active 
part in drafting the banking laws of 
the State of Alabama. 





Thomas E. Lovejoy 


In 1913 Mr. Lovejoy came to New 
York to assume the Presidency of 
The Manhattan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, which he held until his death. 
He was also for many years Vice- 
President and Chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee of the Manhattan 
Savings Institution of New York and 
a member of the advisory board of the 
Chemical Bank and Trust Company. 

Surviving are a son, Thomas E. 
Lovejoy, Jr., Treasurer of The Man- 
hattan Life Insurance Company; three 
daughters, Mrs. Harris, Mrs. Hugh A. 
Mitchell of Bronxville and Mrs. M. W. 
Harris of Centreville, Maryland; and 
four sisters, Mrs. R. J. Twitty and 
Mrs. M. H. Boyer of Hawkinsville, 
Mrs. John L. Anderson of St. Louis, 
and Mrs. Kate L. Watts of Macon, 
Georgia. 
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A Santa Clause in every policy 


Wesley E. Monk Heads 


Life Insurance Counsel 


Wesley E. Monk, general counsel of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life, was 
elected president of the Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel at last week’s 
annual meeting at the Waldorf-As- 
toria, New York City. 

Born in Massachusetts, Mr. Monk 
was educated at Brown and Harvard 
Universities, receiving his LL.B. from 
the latter in 1899. For six years he 
was a member of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives and for two 
years member of the Massachusetts 
Senate. In 1923 he was appointed In- 
surance Commissioner of that state 
and reappointed in 1926. 

Refusing to be swayed by political 
interests who wanted lower rates for 
compulsory motor vehicle liability in- 
surance than those fixed by his de- 
partment, Commissioner Monk re- 
signed from that office in 1928. 

At the annual meeting the follow- 
ing papers were presented: 

Joseph H. Collins, assistant general 
counsel, Metropolitan Life, “Problems 
in Drafting Policy Forms.” 

Morris Duane, counsel, Philadel- 
phia Life, “The Protection of Mort- 
gage Investors under the Law of 
Pennsylvania.” 

Earl F. Morris, assistant counsel, 
Midland Mutual Life, “Misconduct of 
Counsel in Insurance Cases.” 

Burton P. Sears, associate general 
counsel, Washington National, “Si- 
multaneously Deaths.” 


Besides these papers the program 
will include an informal discussion of 
“Duplication of Legal Publications.” 


Eubank Compiles Aviation 


Risk Practices Booklet 


A booklet giving in detail life in- 
surance underwriting practices re- 
garding aviation risks of 50 United 
States and Canadian companies, has 
been compiled by Gerald A. Eubank, 
general agent, Prudential, 40 Wall 
Street, New York City. This is a re- 
vision of a booklet published in 1937, 
with the revised copy much more com- 
plete than the original. ° 

Delving into the underwriting prac- 
tices of the above companies, the 
booklet notes that with very few ex- 
ceptions the companies answered yes 
to the question: “Does your company 
use a partial exclusion rider provid- 
ing coverage for only scheduled flying 
as a fare-paying passenger?” 

Thirteen of the 50 companies 
answered yes to: “Does your Acci- 
dental Death Benefit clause cover 
scheduled fiying as a fare-paying-pas- 
senger?” 

Other questions asked included the 
following: 

Does your company allow. more ex- 
tra premiums on Endowments than 
on Whole Life or limit the number of 
extra premiums under Endowments? 

If your company grants Extended 
Insurance only if the aviation extra 
does not exceed some fixed amount, 
please indicate that amount. 
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Verdict: 


Language of Insurance Contracts 


gether with any supplemental 
agreements containing provisions 
for additional payments to life bene- 
fits, should be written in simple, plain, 
understandable English. Involved 
phraseology or lengthy sentences pro- 
vide the ground work for expensive 
and vexatious litigation and lead to 
results totally unexpected and unsat- 
isfactory alike to the companies and 
the beneficiaries. 
As was said in Abrams v. Great 
American Insurance Co., 269 N.Y. 90: 


Prreiner of life insurance, to- 


“Language employed in a con- 
tract of insurance must be given 
its ordinary meaning, such as the 
average policyholder of ordinary 
intelligence, as well as the insurer, 
would attach to it.” 

The New York Court of Appeals is 
continuously restating this general 
doctrine and applying it in the cases 
presented to it where the disputed 
questions revolve about the different 
meanings that may’ be attached to 
words. 


“External” Injuries 


Certainty of meaning does not re- 
sult from the use of language as ex- 
actness results from the use of a 
mathematical formula. For this rea- 
son there will be dispute as long as 
life insurance exists as to the cir- 
cumstances intended to be covered by 
policies of life insurance couched in 
language capable of more than one 
interpretation. 

In 1917, the Court of Appeals of 
the State of New York, in Pixley v. 
Commercial Travelers Mutual Ac- 
cident Association of America, 221 
N.Y., 545, affirmed a judgment of a 
lower court which had divided sus- 
taining a recovery for the defendant, 
entered upon dismissal of the com- 
plaint by the Trial Court, for an in- 
jury resulting from accidental death. 
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As a defense in that action, it had 
been urged that the policy should not 
extend to nor cover injuries of which 
there should be no external visible 
mark on the body of the insured nor 
to injuries or death resulting from or 
caused by poison, taken voluntarily, 
involuntarily or accidentally, and that 
if the insured in that case met with 
an accident, there was no external, 
visible mark on his body, but that he 
died from the effects of a poison 
known as morphine taken by him. 
Consequently, he did not come to his 
death through external, violent and 
accidental means. 


Death Held Accidental 


The Court of Appeals, however, re- 
cently has distinguished this holding 
made many years ago, in Mansbacher 
v. Prudential Insurance Company, 273 
N.Y. 140. In that case, the plaintiff, 
a widow, instituted an action to re- 
cover $2,000, the accidental death 
benefit incorporated into a $2,000 life 
insurance policy. As a result of ac- 
cidentally having taken an overdose 
of veronal, the insured died on Janu- 
ary 3, 1934. About two weeks prior 
to his death, the insured’s family doc- 
tor had advised him to take one and 
a half tablets each morning and eve- 
ning to cure sleeplessness. In this 
way, the daily dose of veronal 
amounted to about fifteen grains. 

Some two years prior to this, the 
insured had taken veronal for an ear- 
ache. On December 31, 1933, the in- 
sured, suffering from an _ earache, 
sought aspirin in his home. Not find- 
ing any, he went to an adjoining 
apartment and inquired of friends if 
they had any. He was unsuccessful 
in obtaining aspirin and advised his 
wife he would take veronal, which he 
did, apparently to an excessive 
amount, resulting in his death three 
days later. 








In large letters the policy referred 
to “Accidental Death Benefit.” It 
stated that if the death of the insured 
occurred “as a result, directly and 
independently of all other causes, of 
bodily injuries, effected solely through 
external, violent and accidental means 
* * * provided, however, that no 
accidental death benefit shall be pay- 
able if the death of the insured re- 
sulted from suicide, whether sane or 
insane.” The Court found as a fact 
that the death of the insured was ac- 
cidental and not intentional. 


Accidental Means 


As a defense in the payment of the 
death benefit, the company attempted 
to distinguish between accidental 
death and accidental means. In so 
doing, it relied to a great extent upon 
the Pixley case hereinbefore dis- 
cussed. The Court was not in sym- 
pathy with the position of the insur- 
ance company and disposed of the 
argument as follows: 


“Any one reading this policy 
would take it to mean—would un- 
derstand it as meaning—that the 
insurance company would pay 
$2,000 for death caused solely by 
accident through external means; 
if death is caused by any external 
accident the company pays. The 
only exception, pertinent here, is 
suicide. The insurance company 
now emphasizes the words ‘acci- 
dental means,’ and would have an 
exception drawn between ‘acci- 
dental death’ and ‘death caused by 
accidental means’ as though any 
ordinary person seeking a $2,000 
policy would understand this logo- 
machy. The large type letters refer 
to accidental death, and the atten- 
tion of the insured by the signs and 
pointings of the company is di- 
rected to accidental death. 

“The company now says that 
this policy does not refer to ac- 
cidental death; that it has not in- 
sured against accidental death; 
that the accidental death must be 
caused by an accidental means. In 
other words, it concedes that the 
deceased may have taken an over- 
dose of veronal to cure his earache 
but, as he intended to take veronal, 
he intended the means of death al- 
though he did not intend his death. 

“We have said more than once 
that insurance policies upon which 
the public rely for security in 
death, sickness or accident, should 
be plainly written, in understand- 
able English, free from fine distinc- 
tions which few can understand un- 
til pointed out by lawyers and 
judges. Accidental death means 
death by accident, and excludes 
suicide; death occurring through 
‘accidental means’ in this case and 
under these circumstances is the 
same as death occurring ‘by means 
of an accident.’ 

“The plaintiff's case comes with- 
in the coverage of this policy. Her 
husband intended to take veronal 
but he never intended to take a 
lethal dose. nor did he intend to 
take enough to do him any harm; 
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he desired to get relief from pain, 
not relief from life. He topk too 
much veronal; it was a mistake, a 
misstep, an unexpected effect from 
the use of his prescribed medicine. 
It was an accident, and must have 
been an accident unless it was in- 
tentional. 

“In other words, if the insured 
did not intend to kill himself he 
intended to take enough veronal, as 
he had done theretofore, to relieve 
the pain of earache. By mischance 
he took too much. His death was 
accidental and, as we use these 
words in common parlance, we 
would speak of it as an accidental 
death. Contracts are to be inter- 
preted in the light of the language 
which we commonly use and under- 
stand: in other words, our common 
speech.” 


Continuing, the Court gave utter- 
ance to the principle that 


“Unexpected consequences might 
constitute accidental means.” 

To sustain such principle, the Court 
cited Gallagher v. Fidelity & Casualty 
Co., 163 A.D. 556, affirmed 221 N.Y. 
664. There, plaintiff sought a recovery 
by reason of the sunstroke he suf- 
fered. The sunstroke followed plain- 
tiff’s exposure to the sun’s rays in 
the necessary conduct of his business 
for an unusual number of hours. The 
policy involved was one of accident 
insurance. It contained an express 
provision that sunstroke suffered 
through accidental means would be 
deemed a bodily injury within the 
meaning of the policy. 

Notwithstanding the apparent con- 
clusiveness of such language, the com- 
pany urged that, because plaintiff had 
done what he intended to do prior to 
the sunstroke, the same followed as 
an intentional rather than an ac- 
cidental means, though the result may 
have been wholly unexpected. This 
contention was disposed of as follows: 


“While plaintiff may have volun- 
tarily exposed himself to the sun’s 
rays, all of the evidence would 
justify a finding that the result of 
such exposure was neither natural 
in the sense that it was usual, or a 
result similar to that which fol- 
lowed like exposure on previous oc- 
casions, nor was it foreseen nor 
desired.” 


The Court then proceeded _ to 
analyze various definitions of the 
words “accidental means” and “bodily 
injury.” Then taking up the policy 
in dispute, the Court said: 


“In the policy now under con- 
sideration, however, in its defining 
clause, sunstroke is included within 
the definition of ‘bodily injury,’ and 
because this is an accident as dis- 
tinguished from a life policy, it 
might be urged with considerable 
force that every sunstroke is with- 
in the meaning of the policy an ac- 
cidental bodily injury. While it 


may be conceded that sunstroke, 
freezing and hydrophobia are dis- 


eases rather than accidents, the 
popular idea is not so, and as a 
concession to this view, to save all 
question as to liability therefor, 
these, together with asphyxiation, 
are specifically named as condi- 
tions as to which the policy holds 
good 


- ~ ~ x ” 

“Accident insurance companies 
do business mostly with the com- 
mon people, and the term “acci- 
dent” as used in these pelicies 
should be construed most strongly 
against the companies, and be de- 
fined according to the ordinary and 
usual understanding of its signifi- 
cation.” 

Judgment for the plaintiff was af- 
firmed. These rules would now seem 
to apply to life insurance policies 
containing provisions for accidental 
death. 

By its reliance on the Gallagher 
case, the Court of Appeals in the 
Mansbacher case would appear to 
have ended any possibility that poli- 
cies of life insurance containing ac- 
cidental death benefits will be con- 
strued any differently than pure ac- 
cident policies. Doubtful questions 
always will be resolved against the 
company. 


Newark A-H Club Hears 
Leibig on State Trend 


A hundred members on the roster 
by January is the goal of the Newark 
(N. J.) Accident & Health Club, now 
scarcely more than a month old. This 
ambition was confidently enunciated 
at the second meeting of the club’s 
history, held at Newark on December 
7, with John F. Leibig, Continental 
Casualty, past president of the Phila- 
delphia Accident & Health Club, the 
featured speaker. 


Addressing the local club on “Gov- 
ernment Encroachment on Our Busi- 
ness,” Mr. Leibig warned against the 
growing trend of compulsory health 
insurance and other socialistic meas- 
ures in the various states and particu- 
larly those sponsored by the Federal 
Government. The provisions of the 
so-called Wagner Bill came under the 
microscope as Mr. Leibig carefully 
analyzed them. 

Urging the Newark accident and 
health men to devise ways and means 
of combating this growing trend, Mr. 
Leibig said that such a tendency not 
only affects the interests of every 
accident and health man in the coun- 
try but also is distinctly un-American. 





Essay Contest 
Major Project 


Nearly 200 local associations are 
sponsoring the nationwide “Life In- 
surance in Action” contest under the 
general direction of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, ac- 
cording to John W. Yates, chairman 
of the organization’s committee on life 
insurance information. With $4,500 
in prizes, the contest promises to be 
the largest ever conducted by the 
National Association. 

Ninety prizes will be awarded, fol- 
lowing the close of the contest on Feb- 
ruary 1, to the best letters explaining 
specific benefits made possible to fam- 
ilies through the use of life insur- 
ance or annuities. 

Division of the United States into 
nine districts for purposes of the 
contest, and the awarding of ten 
major prizes in each district, has 
heightened national interest in the 
competition, according to local asso- 
ciations. 
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The Service of Life 
Insurance 


At a joint luncheon meeting of the 
Manchester (N. H.) Rotary Club, 
City Club and Life Underwriters As- 
sociation, and attended by many of 
New Hampshire’s leading business 
men, Chester O. Fischer gave a first 
rate selling talk in behalf of all 
agents. 

Calling attention to the very real 
interest on the part of the public in 
various phases of life insurance ser- 
vice, as evidenced by numerous sur- 
veys, Mr. Fischer pointed out that 
such interest was but natural, for life 
insurance as we know it is a typically 
American development, vitally affect- 
ing the lives of our people in all walks 
of life. 

After tracing the origin and devel- 
opment of life insurance abroad and 
in the United States, and the astro- 
nomical figures of life msurance in 
force in this country today, Mr. 
Fischer stated: 

“These figures might give the im- 
pression that a job of over-selling has 
been done. Nothing could be further 
from the truth,” continued the speak- 
er, “for we can dismiss that possibil- 
ity when we consider that the average 
coverage per individual is not much 
over $1,700—enough to provide each 
American family with $100 a month 
for about a year and a half!” 

After paying tribute to the depres- 
sion-proof record of the life insurance 
companies and emphasizing that in 
spite of the vast outpouring of billions 
in recent years, the institution stands 
today more secure than ever, Mr. 
Fischer said that “Your life insurance 
dollars are double-duty dollars, safe- 
guarding your family’s future and 
your own, and helping to make 
America a constantly better place in 
which to live.” 

That the services of the agent are 
absolutely vital, Mr. Fischer said, i 
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Would You Like 


to Represent 
a Company 


|. That writes both partici- 
pating and non-partici- 
pating insurance; 

2. Whose net cost com- 
pares favorably with your 
competitors (compare 


how favorably this is); 
and 


3. That has the right 
agency spirit? 


If so, write 


CHAS. E. WARD 
Vice-Pres. in Charge of Agencies 


Shenandoah Life 
Insurance Co., Inc. 
E. Lee Trinkle, President 


ROANOKE VIRGINIA 














self-evident to any serious student of 
the situation. “How much life insur- 
ance would be owned today,” he asked, 
“were it not for the perseverance and 
determination of the agent who would 
not be discouraged, who believes sin- 
cerely in the value of the service he is 
rendering, who knows that he could 
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F orging Ahead with Security 


Every Security Mutual Life ageney is a hub in the 


wheels that are moving onward. 


New policies, new sales 


plans, new features of life-insurance service—make for 


progress of both the Company and its agencies, and of 


every spoke in every wheel. 


Security: Matual Life Ins.Qo. 


Frederick D. Ruaggell; Pres, 


; BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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not wait at his desk for you to come 
to him? Human nature being what 
it is, life insurance is not bought like 
a suit of clothes or a loaf of bread. 

“While it is true that the American 
father and husband does not buy life 
insurance because of some agent call- 
ing on him, he does buy because that 
agent points out to him and urges 
upon him the reasons why he should 
buy it. 

“It is our belief that we have here 
an institution which is not only sound 
and dependable, but which is render- 
ing an indispensable economic service 

. with an unsurpassed record of 
having fulfilled its contracts during 
an entire century of operation, its 
promises kept inviolate, its stability 
made impregnable. 


Agent Bars the Door 
On Himself 


“Who bars the door to the sale of 
life insurance?” Henry Stout, General 
Agent at Dayton, Ohio, answered this 
question in a very interesting manner 
at the sixth annual convention of 
John Hancock general agency leaders. 

Mr. Stout said that the life insur- 
ance salesman often unwittingly bars 
the door himself by going too deeply 
into technical details. He cited a 1e- 
cent survey of General Motors, in 
which they attempted to find out the 
qualities people want first in an auto- 
mobile. The answer was overwhelm 
ingly “safety and dependability.” 
“The mental ease of the driver,” says 
General Motors, “is the most desir- 
able feature that can be built into a 
car.” 


Dependability and Safety 


“The life insurance business offers 
dependability and safety in a man’s 
financial program,” said Mr. Stout. 
“Do we stress that point strongly 
enough or do we allow it to become 
obscured in a maze of technical de- 
tails? Mental ease of the policy- 
holder, dependability of the institu- 
tion of life insurance, safety and ease 
of control are things we should stress 
in the sale of life insurance. But we, 
in many cases, bar the door to a 
sale because so much of our discus- 
sion is based upon _ technicalities 
which to many buyers are not really 
as important as the results secured 
through the purchase.” 
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Value of Organized 
Sales Talks 


Speaking on the subject of organ- 
ized sales talks, William Fowler 
likened the learning of a sales talk 
with the process of learning to drive 
a car. 

“When a person is learning to 
drive,” he said, “he is conscious of 
every movement he makes in start- 
ing, in shifting gears. After a time, 
this physical action becomes a less 
conscious thing until finally in very 
adept drivers, the shifting of gears is 
so automatic that the driver does not 
even pause in the midst of a conversa- 
tion. 

“A very similar process takes place 
between the first rehearsal of a play 
and the final performance. 

“If one wants to acquire a pattern 
or organized sales talk it is necessary 
to first get a complete mental picture 
of the entire idea. One outstanding 
agent said the effect your words pro- 
duce on the mind of the hearer de- 
pends very largely upon the mental 
picture you have as you voice the 
words. 

“Through drill and rehearsal,” said 
Mr. Fowler, “the picture as well as 
the words will begin to become auto- 
matic and so natural they take on our 
individual inflection and emphasis. 
Once a man masters a sales presenta- 
tion he will, in addition to being 100 
per cent sold on our business be 100 
per cent on his presentation.” 


Cultivation of New 
Prospects 


“You can’t watch people cultivating 
you for fifteen years without learning 
something about cultivation,” said 
Michael G. Kletz of New York to the 
Selling Round Table. 

Mr. Kletz was formerly a credit 
officer of a bank. When he became a 
life insurance salesman he “moved 
around to the other side of the desk,” 
as he puts it. When the depression 
took away both his job and his for- 
tune, he was impressed with the value 
of life insurance, as he never had been 
before. He realized then that the equi- 
ties in his insurance policies consti- 
tuted the only money he had in the 
world. 

Nevertheless, he found it difficult at 
first to acclimate himself to the posi- 
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tion of seller, when he had so long 
been a buyer. 

“I had never sold anything in my 
life,” he said. “People came to me 
when they wanted banking service. 
That I had to go to them with insur- 








ance service was a reversal to which 
I had a little difficulty adjusting my- 
self. While I felt I was asking a 
favor in going to people, I made little 
progress—but when I got the idea of 
service I began to forge ahead. When 
I realized the vast service of life in- 
surance and the confidence people had 
in it, I no longer had any reticence 
about telling my story. I realized that 
I was doing my clients a service—not 
asking them to do me one. 

“Ninety-five per cent of success in 
selling is establishing confidence,” said 
Mr. Kletz. “That’s why I spend 95 
per cent of my time cultivating people 
and 5 per cent in solicitation. Make 
friends.” 


Last Month’s Buyers 


Retail dealers led all other occupa- 
tional classifications last month in 
the Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company’s monthly survey of buyers 
of life insurance policies for $10,000 
or more. They ranked first in total 
volume thus purchased and were tied 
with insurance agents in number of 
policies bought. Reflecting seasonal 
interest in new car models, automobile 
and accessory dealers jumped to 
fourth place in number of big policies 
purchased. 

Ranked in order according to num- 
ber of policies, the groups were: Re- 
tail dealers; insurance agents; bro- 
kers, bank managers and real estate 
company officials; automobile and ac- 
cessory dealers; lawyers, justices and 
judges; wholesale dealers; physicians 
and surgeons. 
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55 and !9 years at age 60. 





DIVIDEND ScALE—CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, HartTrorp, CoNN. 


HE 1940 dividend scale for the Connecticut General Life Insurance Com- 

pany, Hartford, Conn., is a continuation of the scale in effect for 1939. 

Dividends left with the company at interest will continue to accumulate at 
3'/. per cent interest for the policy anniversary in 1940 until further notice. 
For 1940, the company's excess interest payments will be on a 3'/2 per cent 
basis and will continue on this basis until further notice. 

Under the 1940 dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at in- 
terest, an ordinary life policy will become paid up in 31 years at age 25; 29 
years at age 30; 28 years at age 35; 27 years at age 40; 26 years at age 45; 
25 years at age 50; 23 years at age 55 and 22 years at age 60. 

Under the same option, a 20 Payment Life policy will become paid up in 
16 years at ages 20, 25 and 30 and in |7 years at ages 35 to 60, inclusive. 

Under the 1940 dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate, an 
Ordinary Life policy will mature as an Endowment in 42 years at age 25; 39 
years at age 30; 37 years at age 35; 30 years at age 40; 32 years at age 45; 
29 years at age 50; 27 years at age 55 and 25 years at age 60. 

Under the same option, the Twenty Payment Life policy will mature as an 
Endowment in 36 years at age 25; 33 years at age 30; 30 years at age 35; 
27 years at age 40; 25 years at age 45; 22 years at age 50; 20 years at age 


Under the 1940 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of a life policy 
if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be $4.02 at age $25; $4.13 at age 
30; $4.62 at age 35; $5.99 at age 40; $8.54 at age 45; $12.92 at age 50; 
$19.98 at age 55 and $30.25 at age 60. 

Using the 1940 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of a Twenty 
Payment Life policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be a cash value 
in excess of cost of $.60 at age 25, a cash value in excess of cost of $.57 at 
age 30; a cash value in excess of cost of $.19 at age 35; a net cost of $.86 at 
age 40; a net cost of $2.92 at age 45; a net cost of $6.42 at age 50; a net 
cost of $12.14 at age 55 and a net cost of $20.95 at age 60. 


Illustrated Dividends Per $1,000—1940 Basis (American 344% Reserve) 
ORDINARY LIFE 


Dividend at — —_—_—§Age at Issue —- —_—_-_ —~, 

End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 
Tu “Geknes dvs $19.46 $22.09 $25.53 $30.07 $36.03 $43.89 
l 7" 3.15 3.27 3. 3.64 3.91 4.28 
2 3.22 3.35 3.52 3.75 4.06 4.46 
3 : 3.28 3.43 3.62 3.88 4.21 4.65 
4 ae 3.35 3.51 3.73 4.00 4.36 4.83 
-- eivindtabstgbatstendtces 3.42 3.60 3.83 4.13 4.52 5.02 
Total dividends, 10 years 34.65 36.54 38.96 42.08 46.09 651.19 
Total dividends, 20 years ~_ 77.80 83.26 90.16 98.57 108.89 121.35 

20 PAYMENT LIFE 

Dividend at = Age at Issue _ 

End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 
POC §6 ocdone. $29.86 $32.69 $36.16 $40.45 $45.75 $52.45 
1 3.63 3.76 3.92 4.12 4.36 4.67 
3 ; iatede 3.76 3.91 4.09 4.30 4.57 4.90 
—o- 3.90 4.07 4.26 4.49 4.78 5.14 
4 ‘ , 4.04 4.22 4.44 4.69 5.00 5.38 
- celine bipdebebedeasd'ke : 4.19 4.39 4.62 4.89 5.22 5.63 
Total dividends, 10 years 42.88 44.95 47.37 50.22 53.62 57.72 
Total dividends, 20 years --«- 104.15 110.17 117.02 124.79 133.61 143.59 

20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 

Dividend at Age at Issue - 

End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 
eee $49.06 $49.42 $50.21 $51.69 $54.18 $58.18 
BS exekuotee ° 4.52 4.54 4.57 4.64 4.76 4.94 
Se paien : 4.78 4.80 4.83 4.90 5.02 5.21 
- ‘ itv hanee 5.04 5.07 5.10 5.17 5.30 5.49 
oe ena neldninds a : 5.32 5.34 5.38 5.45 5.58 5.78 
RR aa eee cw 5.61 5.63 5.67 5.74 5.87 6.08 
Total dividends, 10 years . .. 68.03 58.24 58.60 59.31 60.58 62.56 
Total dividends, 20 years ...... 152.37 152.77 153.48 154.75 1657.02 160.60 








Dividends and Interest Rates 


At its regular December meeting 
the Board of Directors of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
after carefully reviewing their 1939 
experience and the outlook for 1940, 
so far as it can be appraised at this 
time, saw no reason to make any 
change in the company’s present divi- 
dend scale or distributive interest rate. 

The distributive rate on accumu- 
lated dividends, as well as on policy 
proceeds left at interest, will remain 
unchanged—3.50 per cent. Dividends 
and illustrations in the current Divi- 
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dend Book will continue to apply. 

The management of the Fidelity 
Mutual feels sure this announcement 
will bring encouragement to Fidelity 
agents everywhere.  Policyholders, 
who are becoming more and more 
conscious of the trend toward lower 
interest levels in all investment hold- 
ings, will regard with satisfaction the 
continuance of Fidelity’s dividend 
scale and distributive interest rate and 
see in this new reason to increase 
their insurance estates through the 
purchase of additional Fidelity pro- 
tection. 


Income Continuance Plan for 
Guarantee Mutual 


A. B. Olson, Agency Vice President 
of the Guarantee Mutual Life Com- 
pany of Omaha, announces an “In- 
come Continuance Plan” for its 
agency force. The plan is predicated 
on the idea that the better-than- 
average agent produces better-than- 
average business. This “better-than- 
average” business has added value to 
the company. Hence the company can 
well afford to provide something in the 
way of additional compensation to 
such agents. 

This added compensation consists 
of furnishing continuous monthly in- 
come to the agent from his attaining 
age 65. 

The basis for arriving at the 
amount the monthly income shall be, 
takes into consideration the age of the 
agent, net paid business by years and 
the persistency of that business 
throughout its second policy year. 

An agent qualifying for the in- 
come continuance plan at age 35 and 
maintaining annual credits until age 
65 will have minimum income credits 
of $60.00 per month at that time. 

By establishing a minimum per- 
sistency base, it is possible to allow 
income credits in accordance with pro- 
duction units, thus the more net paid 
business an agent secures in any one 
year, the more credits are placed to 
his future income account. 

It is anticipated that this new in- 
come continuance plan will encourage 
the solicitation of better business and 
the providing of better service by the 
agent. 


Boston Mutual Dividends 


For the year 1940, the Boston 
Mutual Life Insurance Company will 
continue its present dividend scale on 
its ordinary insurance in force. Pres- 
ident Jay R. Benton announces that, 
in addition, the directors have voted 
to pay a slightly higher dividend on 
its industrial insurance over the pre- 
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vious year. The total sum to be set 
aside for dividends for 1940 will ex- 
ceed $220,000 as compared to $204,- 
872.61 for 1939. 

The directors also voted that divi- 
dends left to accumulate will bear in- 
terest at 342 per cent per annum, and 
the interest distribution on other 
funds held on deposit will be at the 
same rate allowed during 1939. 

For the first ten months this year, 
insurance writings increased $2,981,- 
158, bringing the total insurance in 
force to $89,241,469. 


Annuities 


The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York has announced 
that due to the increasing number of 
States taxing annuity premiums and 
the prevailing low interest rates and 
general financial situation, a new and 
higher scale of premiums for an- 
nuities has been adopted, effective 
December 15, 1939. 

This applies to Life Annuities, 
Joint and Survivor Annuities, Tem- 
porary Annuities and Deferred An- 
nuities. Retirement Income contracts 
are not affected by this change. 

The Company also announced that 
after December 15, 1939, it will no 
longer issue the Refund Annuity but 
that the Immediate Life Annuity 
with payments guaranteed for ten 
years, whether the annuitant lives or 
dies, will be available in its place. 


Dividend Funds Increased 


Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York has increased its dividend 
scale for 1940, setting aside a total of 
approximately $18,000,000 for pay- 
ments to policyholders, after establish- 
ing the required “fund for deprecia- 
tion of securities and general con- 
tingencies,” according to George A. 
Patton, vice-president. 

This is an increase of approximate- 
ly 12 per cent over the amount set 
aside for 1939. Funds left with the 








DivibEND ScaLE—THE Mu Tua Benerit Lire 
INSURANCE CoMPANY, Newark, N. J. 


HE dividend scale adopted by the Directors of the Mutual Benefit Life 

Insurance Company for 1940 is different from that which has been in use 
since 1936. All factors which enter into the computation of dividends have 
had consideration and have been revised, but the essential feature of the 
change is the reduction in the rate of interest entering into the calculation 
of annual dividends. This reduction is in accord with the reduced yield 
which the Company, in common with all conservative investors, is securing 
on its investments. 

The new scale will call for a total disbursement for dividends in 1940 of 
about 6.7% less than if the 1939 scale had been continued. The effect of 
the change will vary according to the plan of insurance, the age of the 
insured, and the age of the insurance, being most pronounced in connection 
with those contracts which have relatively large reserves. The total sum re- 
quired for dividends on paid-up policies in 1940 will be about 19% less than 
if the 1939 dividend scale had been continued. On premium-paying policies, 





schedule below. 


annum instead of 3.5%. 


COMPARISON OF 


Age 25 at Issue—. 


however, the 1940 dividend requirements will be only about 3.3% less than 
if the present scale had been extended for another year. 
The effect of the change in the scale is shown in the tables set forth on the 


Beginning January |, 1940, the effective annual interest rate to be used in 
connection with Settiement Options will be 3.5% instead of 3.75%. Interest 
credited on Dividend Accumulations in 1940 will be at the rate of 3.25% per 


PART I 


1939 


Dividends per $1,000 


SCALE AND 1940 SCALE 


(Policies the same number of years in force for both scales) 
—-Age 40 at Issue —, 


7—Age 55 at Issue — 


Divi- Divi- Divi- Divi- Divi- Divi- 
dend dend dend dend dend dend 
Policy 1939 1940 De- 1939 1940 De- 1939 1940 De- 
Year Seale Scale crease Scale Scale crease Scale Scale crease 
ORDINARY LIFE 
2 $4.04 $4.13 $0.09* $4.80 $4.75 $0.05 $6.29 $6.13 $0.16 
5 4.35 4.42 .O7T* 5.12 5.09 .03 7.31 6.96 35 
10 4.84 4.90 .06* 5.72 5.76 .04* 8.99 8.57 42 
20 5.88 5.74 14 7.95 7.45 50 12.14 12.22 .08* 
ORDINARY LIFE INCREASING PREMIUM 
2 $3.35 $3.43 $0.08 $3.59 $3.59 $0.00 $4.21 $4.09 $0.12 
5 3.72 3.77 .05* 4.05 4.03 .02 5.60 5.20 40 
10 4.52 4.58 .06* 5.23 5.30 .O7* 8.60 8,13 47 
20 5.63 5.58 05 7.72 7.37 35 12.39 12.83 .44* 
20 PAYMENT LIFE 
2 $4.16 $4.20 $0.04* $4.91 $4.80 $0.11 $6.36 $6.15 $0.21 
5 4.7 4.66 .09 5.52 5.33 .19 7.55 7.10 45 
10 5.78 5.51 27 6.67 6.35 32 9.55 8.99 65 
20 8.27 7.27 1.00 10.34 8.93 1.41 13.72 12.39 1.33 
2@ YEAR ENDOWMENT 
2 $4.38 $4.30 $0.08 $5.03 $4.86 $0.17 $6.40 $6.18 $0.22 
5 5.49 5.12 37 5.97 5.60 37 7.71 7.20 51 
10 7.49 6.58 91 7.79 7.05 .74 9.91 9.11 .80 
20 12.60 10.01 2.59 13.15 10.67 2.48 14.73 12.51 2.22 
PAID-UP POLICIES 
— Paid-up Life ——, -—Paid-up-Endowment—, 
Divi- Divi- Divi- Divi- 
At- dend dend At- dend dend 
tained 1939 1940 De- tained Years 1939 1940 De- 
Age Scale Scale crease Age toRun Scale Scale crease 
25 $4.97 $4.56 $0.41 40 14 $7.40 $5.97 $1.43 
40 5.78 5.05 -73 40 0 9.71 7.28 2.43 
55 6.72 5.63 1.09 55 14 7.47 6.04 1.43 
70 8.39 6.82 1.57 55 0 9.71 7.28 2.43 
*Increase. 











company under mode of settlement op- 
tions and dividends left on deposit 
will receive interest at the rate of 3 
per cent. 


Continues Dividends 


President Chandler Bullock of the 
State Mututal Life has announced 
that the Directors of the Company 
have voted that the dividend dis- 
tribution for the year 1940 and the in- 
terest payable on deferred settlements 


and dividends left with the Company 
to accumulate shall be on the same 
basis as for the year 1939. 

Dividends paid in 1940 will be the 
same as those paid in 1939 on corre- 
sponding insurance policies. Interest 
credited on accumulated dividends 
will be at the same 3 per cent as al- 
lowed this year. Interest on instal- 


ment settlements will be at 3 per cent 
where there is a withdrawal privilege 
and at the rate of 3.5 per cent where 
there is no such right. 
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Investment 





Company Investments a 
Medium of Safety 


The institution of life insurance 
typifies Mobilizing for Security 
through Individual Enterprise, Fred- 
erick W. Hubbell, president, Equitable 
Life of Iowa, told the Life Presidents’ 
Convention last week. About 64,000,- 
000 policyholders in the United States, 
by enterprise and thrift, through the 
corporate form of life insurance com- 
panies, have voluntarily assured for 
themselves and their dependants pro- 
tection and security amounting to ap- 
proximately $113,800,000,000. Nearly 
50 per cent of the population of the 
United States is now included in this 
enterprise as compared to about 13 
per cent in 1900. 

The theory of level premium life in- 
surance is based upon the premise 
that the individual amounts paid by 
policyholders will be assembled and 
the aggregate accumulated at dofinite 
rates of interest, so that the total will 
be adequate to build up a reserve 
sufficient to meet all of the provisions 
of the policy contracts as the obliga- 
tions become. due. 


Facts and Figures 


By the end of this year, policy re- 
serve funds will amount to approxi- 
mately $26,000,000,000. In addition, 
the companies have included in their 
funds $3,150,000,000, representing ac- 
crued liabilities and representing sur- 
plus and contingency and business 
reserves held for the protection of 
policyholders and for the prudent con- 
duct of the business, which, added to 
the policy reserve funds, presents a 
grand total of assets amounting to 
$29,150,000,000. This represents $450 
per policyholder as compared to $175 
per policyholder at the turn of the 
century. 

In view of the requisite for safety, 
it is only natural that life insurance 
investments should fall into such 
classifications as first mortgages on 
real estate, and bonds of various 
classifications such as Government, 
State, County and Municipal secured 
by the pledge of taxes or specific reve- 
nues, and corporation bonds such as 
Public Utility, Railroad, and Indus- 
trial, secured for the most part by 
first mortgages on productive oper- 
ating plants of the borrowers. 

Surveying the investment field open 
for life insurance companies, Mr. 
Hubbell came to these conclusions: 

Real estate mortgages are emi- 
nently satisfactory as a medium for 
the investment of life insurance funds 
—whether the loans fall into the cate- 
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Departmental 








Life Presidents in 
Annual Convention 
HOUSANDS of words flowed from the 


speakers’ rostrum last week in the Astor 
Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, when insurance and non-insurance 
headliners covered expertly the various 
functions and services of life insurance at 
the thirty-third annual convention of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents. 
Obviously, it would be impossible to print 
their speeches verbatim. Departmental 
Digest, however, summarizes three of the 
addresses, while the remainder ore synop- 
sized elsewhere in this issue. 








gories of farm, home or business 
properties. At the end of 1939, it is 
estimated that the 49 companies 
United States legal reserve life com- 
panies which hold approximately 92 
per cent of the total admitted assets 
of all such companies, will own in the 
aggregate $5,128,000,000 of mortgages 
representing 19.1 per cent of their 
total investments. 

Although the amount of railroad 
securities in their portfolios has risen 
gradually until at the end of 1939 it 
will be at an all time high of $3,033,- 
000,000, the percentage of total in- 
vestments has steadily decreased to 
the figure of 11.3 per cent in 1939. 

Public utility bond holdings have 
followed the outstanding growth of 
that industry. At the end of this 
year such holdings will amount to 
$3,696,000,000, accounting for 13.8 per 
cent of the total investments. 





Frederick W. Hubbell 





Bonds of sound industrial companies 
engaged in manufacturing, processing 
and distributing will amount to $1, 
602,000,000, or 6 per cent of the total, 

The bonds of states, counties and 
municipalities have always been held 
in high regard by the companies. The 
amount of such holdings has reached 
the high figure of $1,707,000,000, or 
6.4 per cent of the total. 

Of increasing importance and now 
ranking first among the various bond 
classifications are United States Gov- 
ernment bonds, the amount of which 
holdings at the end of this year will 
reach $4,908,000,000, representing 
nearly 12 per cent of the total direct 
debt of the government and 18.3 per 
cent of the total investments of the 
companies in question. 


Actuarial 
Life Insurance Called 
Great Invention 


An important invention is measured 
by its social implications: for mankind 
mechanical masteries of space and 
time are of inestimable benefit and 
value, and also admittedly for the in- 
dividual citizen, yet that individual’s 
share in the benefit would remain 
sadly dwarfed if life insurance had 
never been invented. Such was the 
opinion of Henry H. Jackson, actuary, 
National Life, Montpelier, Vt., sub- 
mitted at the Life Presidents’ con- 
vention. 


Theory of Probabilities 


The most fascinating branch of 
mathematics, the theory of probabil- 
ity, was developed crudely at first, 
then with astonishing power, and 
without this powerful tool, life insur- 
ance could never have been scientific- 
ally established, said Mr. Jackson. 
Once given a well-developed theory of 
probability and its convenient instru- 
ment, the mortality table, plus the 
fundamental idea of co-operative en- 
terprise and the known workings of 
compound interest, and you have all 
the ingredients requisite, in their com- 
bined application, for the inventon of 
life insurance. 

Like all other great inventions, 
Mr. Jackson continued, life insurance, 
while it had to be preceded by many 
and highly important inventions and 
discoveries, swept along in its train @ 
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horde of new discoveries and inven- 
tions. Among the special inventions 
particularly relating to a policy of 
permanent insurance is the employ- 
ment of the reserve which has been 
automatically built up thereunder. 

Whole life element, pure endowment 
element, term element—each has spe- 
cial uses. One of the important in- 
ventions of life insurance consists in 
employing them all, singly or in com- 
bination, through the scientific appli- 
cation of mathematical formulae, thus 
creating a marvellous range of cover- 
age to meet the most varied human 
requirements. 

As for reserves, Mr. Jackson pointed 
out that experience in conducting the 
business of life insurance gradually 
proved that out of the aggregate re- 
serves required to guarantee perform- 
ance of all contracts, a generous 
recognition of individual equities was 
consistent with the integrity of the 
fundamental benefits. American com- 
panies may well be proud of the vari- 
ety and ingenuity of inventions put- 
ting varied options at the disposal of 
the individual when for any reason 
the basic contract is terminated. 

Another invention, likewise the na- 
tural outgrowth of experience when 
scrutinized with actuarial acumen, in 
the whole system of dividends in mu- 
tual companies and the genuinely 
brilliant devices which have been hit 
upon for their determination and dis- 
tribution. This practice was inau- 
gurated by the Equitable Society in 
1776. 


The tremendous significance of these 











Henry H. Jackson 


subsidiary inventions, devised, every 
one, to make the basic invention more 
smoothly operative, is not likely to be 
exaggerated when it is realized that, 
according to statistics compiled by the 
Life Presidents’ Association fer the 
year 1938, forty-eight legal reserve 
life insurance companies in the Uniicd 
States paid cash surrender values in 
that year exceeding $700,000,000, dis- 
tributed dividends under various in- 
genious forms amounting to more 
than $420,000,000 and, under special 
settlement options alone, paid bene- 
ficiaries over $165,000,000. 


Medical 


Some Mortality Trends 
Continue Lower 


All the major mortality trends of 
recent years have been maintained in 
every essential detail during the first 
ten months of 1939, said Dr. Walter 
E. Thornton, vice-president and medi- 
cal director, Lincoln National Life, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., in his address on 
“The Mobilization for Health” at the 
Life Presidents’ convention. Such, he 
noted, is the verdict of the current 
research made by the Life Presidents’ 
Association to determine the aggre- 
gate death rates by causes of death 
among insured lives 

Checking the various 
death, Dr. Thornton selected first the 
infections. Tuberculosis continues on 
its downward path; typhoid fever, 
once the distinction and the disgrace 
of America’s roster of disease, has 
practically disappeared; influenza and 


causes of 


pneumonia wend a wobbly way to- 
gether across the record, with peaks 
and valleys. 

Viewing the infections as a whole, 
the trend has been consistently down- 
ward and not affected either by pros- 
perity or depression. 

Deaths by violence of all types have 
decreased this year in both ordinary 
and industrial divisions Homicid: 
among ordinary policyholders has de- 
creased to its present level of 2.0 
from a level of 4.5 deaths per 100,000 
from 1922 through to 1933. Among 
industrial policyholders there has been 
a corresponding downward trend from 
a high of 5.9 in 1934 to the current 
figure of 3.8. 

Suicide presents a rather puzzling 


nicture. The graph for the industrial 


business started at a level of 8.8 in 
1922 and ends this current year at 
9.0. In startling contrast is the graph 
for ordinary business. The depression 
undoubtedly had much to do with the 
abnormal rise in such deaths. Last 
year’s rise of 4.5, however, is all but 
cancelled this year. 

Fatal automobile accidents continue 
the downward trend of previous years, 
which trend has been apparent since 
1935. 

As for cancer, this continues un- 
checked in its upward climb, despite 
frantic efforts of the medical profes- 
sion and scientists to discover effective 
treatment and cure. Cerebral hem- 
orrhage has not altered its progress 
materially in the last two decades, 
with the rate up 4.1 deaths in the 
last two years in ordinary business. 

Bright’s disease has shown little 
change, while organic disease of the 
heart presents an alarming trend, 
with an increase of 6 deaths per 100,- 
000 yearly in ordinary business. 

Taken together, mortality figures in- 
dicate that the first ten months of this 
year have been the healthiest similar 
period in all history. If the same 
degree of improvement over 1938, as 
indicated on the basis of the ten 
months’ experience, is sustained 
throughout the year and if it is 
assumed that this applies to the gen- 
eral population, it is estimated that 
there will be a total of 1,385,000 
deaths in the nation this year or an 
increase of 4,000 deaths as compared 
with last year. Had the 1938 rate 
applied to the larger population of 
1939, however, there would have been 
an increase of 8,000 deaths over last 
year. Thus it may be considered that, 
because of the lower death rate this 
year, there has been a saving of 4,000 
lives. 





Dr. Walter E. Thornton 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


The Mutual Benefit Life of Newark, N. J., has an- 
nounced for 1940 the adoption of a dividend scale which 
differs from that in use since 1936 in all its elements, but 
principally in the reduction of interest entering into the 
calculation of annual dividends. Beginning January 1, 
the effective annual interest rate to be used in connection 
with settlement options will be 3.5 per cent instead of 3.75. 
Interest credited on dividend accumulations in 1940 will 
be at the rate of 2.25 per cent per annum instead of 3.5 
per cent. 

A school on advanced underwriting was held at the home 
office of the Connecticut Mutual Life on December 4-7. 
Those selected to attend the school were the sixteen lead- 
ing second-year representatives who had qualified on a 
production basis. This school was under the general super- 
vision of Vincent B. Coffin, second vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies, who was assisted by Edward 
C. Andersen, educational director, and other members of 
the agency department and home office staff. 

Appointment to committee posts of many representa- 
tives of the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. has been 
announced by Charles J. Zimmerman, president, National 
Association of Life Underwriters. Included in his an- 
nouncement were the following committeemen: C. C. Day, 
general agent, Oklahoma City, agency practices; J. B. 
Baumann, general agent, Houston, business standards; 
Guy Lyman, general agent, New Orleans, trust coopera- 
tion; Robert A. Brown, Los Angeles, United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce; H. Kenneth Cassidy, general agent, San 
Francisco, membership; John Newton Russell, Los Angeles 
(past national presidents), resolutions; F. J. Schwentker, 
general agent, Phoenix, Huebner testimonial. 

Five regional conferences will be held next year by the 
Connecticut Mutual Life of Hartford. The schedule fol- 
lows: June 19-20, at the Elms, Excelsior Springs, Mo.; 
June 20-21, at Hotel Lawsonia, Grene Lake, Wis.; June 
24-25, at Hotel Sagamore, Lake George, N. Y.; June 24-25, 
at the Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., and June 25-26, at 
Hotel Del Monte, Del Monte, Cal. 

The new paid business of the Scranton Life Insurance 
Co. during November was 74 per cent greater than in the 
same month last year. 

Charles E. Becker, president of the Great American 
Life of San Antonio, Tex., has purchased the controlling 
interest in the Franklin Life of Springfield, Ill., and will 
assume the role of president. Henry M. Merriam, from 
whom Mr. Becker and his associates purchased controlling 
stock, is to become chairman of the board. 

Amalgamation of the Rural Bankers Life Insurance Co. 
and the Legion Life Insurance Co.—both of South Bend, 
Ind.—has been completed. The new, combined unit will 
be known as the Rural Bankers Legion Life. 

Carroll C. Day, of Oklahoma City, general agent of the 
Pacific Mutual Life, was luncheon speaker before the 
Boston Mutual Life Underwriters’ Association at the 
Parker House, Boston, on December 14. He spoke on 
“Keeping Our Sales Technique on the Right Track.” 

Henry C. Hall, assistant supervisor of farm loans for 
the Connecticut Mutual Life, was one of the speakers be- 
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IN HOME OFFICHAD 


fore the American Society of Farm Managers and Rural 
Appraisers at their annual meeting in Chicago on De- 
cember 4. Mr. Hall spoke on “The American System of 
Appraisal and Its Relation to Life Insurance Farm Loan 
Requirements.” 

The Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. has qualified 
to write life, health and accident insurance in Arkansas. 
It has designated A. F. House, an attorney, as agent of 
service. 

H. Dixon Trueblood, editor of publications for the Oc- 
cidental Life of Los Angeles, is making a two-weeks’ trip 
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=F WO Rings—Against the World.” Say ‘Thank You,’ 

life insurance people, to the nice men over in Newark, 
N. J. I mean, The American Insurance Group, for their 
masterful and inspiring protection-selling advertisement 
appearing in the current national magazines. As I read 
that pictorial message this morning, more than a week be- 
fore Christmas, it brought to my mind a jumble of thoughts 
and impressions about my fellowman—none of which were 
quite in the spirit of the season. First, I found myself 
muttering mentally that the average man is selfish, mean, 
vain and inclined to dodge responsibilities, all of which ob- 
noxious traits are condoned by himself and others under 
the blanket excuse that his intentions are of the best. He 
has to be forced to buy life insurance in even inadequate 
amounts for the protection of his dependents. He demands 
of woman that she bring into the world life, and then 
through mediums of natural greed and deliberately 
planned wars, abolishes that life for both giver and bearer. 
He carries stinking, half-lighted cigars in subway cars 
and spreads his carcass over a seat-and-a-half. He yells 
in anger at his wife and children for offenses he readily 
overlooks coming from another male of equal brawn and 
muscle. He is the character that made H. L. Mencken’s 
definition of conscience so apt: “Conscience is that inner 
voice which tells you someone is looking.” He is a thor- 
oughly disreputable person, and yet some life insurance 
salesmen actually are afraid to turn his door knob with 
the praiseworthy aim of selling him a little much needed 
life insurance. Merry Christmas, everybody. 


* fal * 


ITHOUT intent to take back any of the foregoing, 

or to spoil a perfectly good and factually true para- 
graph with saying, “I was only kidding,” I will have to ad- 
mit I cannot maintain this bitter pace for an entire col- 
umn. But I can bring in a reminiscence which somewhat 
exaggerates a point I’d like to stress. Some years ago, an 
associate in this office was telling me of having overheard 
one of those wide-open city streets conversations, or a mono- 
logue, between apparently man and wife. The former was 
described as an exceptionally homely, dirty, ill-clothed and 
unprepossessing male, who was in process of berating in 
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throughout the South and Southwest, visiting the general 
agencies of the company. 

The Southwestern Life of Dallas will inaugurate a train- 
ing course after January 1. Attendance will be obligatory 
upon new agents recruited after January 1 and optional 
to other agents. 

Wiley Sholar, of Greensboro, N. C., a member of the 
radio staff of the Jefferson Standard Life, which broad- 
casts over WBIG, will umpire the annual Rose Bowl game 
between the University of Tennessee and the University 
of Southern California. 
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By Frank Ellington 
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the most violent, demanding and uncomplimentary lan- 
guage a neat and trim little woman of meek demeanor. In 
fact, he was threatening to leave her forever unless certain 
obscure conditions were complied with. My narrator was 
astounded that such a creature, once permitted the good 
fortune of marriage, would not be encountered on his way 
to the nearest church, there to thank his Maker for unde- 
served blessings. To find him abusing the miraculous gift 
the fates had inadvertently dropped into his care, was just 
too much. Words failed him. The point is obvious. Just 
observe the male of the species as you walk along the 
street or, as I have often done, look into a mirror when 
thinking of this story. Believe it or not, in some home, 
somewhere, a woman calls it husband, darling, and dear. 
Probably there are children, and they buy him ties and 
such on Father’s Day. And Mother admonishes Johnnie 
and Daisy to be quiet, because Daddy is asleep at 10 o’clock 
on a Sunday morning. 
7 + * 
E is pampered, this guy is, and spoiled and he is there- 
fore inclined to take his blessings for granted. He 
has long since forgotten the surging, breath-taking emo- 
tions which choked and shook him as he said, “I Do” that 
day in church. The same old affection may lie dormant, 
deep in his heart, but it requires domestic emergency to 
cause it to rise to the surface. That, or a persuasive, com- 
pelling life insurance sales talk. 
* ~ ad 
WO Rings Against the World, that picture and that 
phrase certainly ring the bell. They picture so vividly 
the absolute trust a girl has in the man of her choice when 
she places her life and her future in his care. Baby pic- 
tures and baby copy are fine; but you don’t have to sell 
the babies to a father. They are his immaculate, gleaming 
new car, but the wife is analogous to the sturdy and com- 
fortable home in the background. Don’t allow the same 
situation to prevail in the presentation of your services to 
people. People who, the opening paragraph of the subject 
advertisement reads, “are my business . . . their happi- 
ness ... their protection . .. their peace of mind; all are 


bound up in the service I am in business to give.” A splen- 
did credo. And a Happy New Year. 














COMPANY CHANGES 


Herman C. Hintzpeter, manager at Chicago for the 
Mutual Life of New York, announced on December 6 that 
he is retiring from active business January 1. At the 
same time the company announced the appointment of 
Clifford T. Vermillion, manager at Milwaukee, to succeed 
Mr. Hintzpeter. 

Paul C. Buford of Roanoke, Va., was elected president 
of the Shenandoah Life Insurance Co. of Roanoke, Va., 
succeeding the late E. Lee Trinkle, who died recently. 
Under the insurance company’s mutualization plan, Mr. 
Buford also succeeds Mr. Trinkle as a member of the 
board of trustees. 

The Guarantee Mutual Life Co. of Omaha has appointed 
Dr. James P. Donelan, of Los Angeles, Cal., as medical 
director at its home office, which position was made vacant 
by the recent retirement of Dr. Arthur C. Stokes. Dr. 
Donelan, who is a graduate of the University of Nebraska 
College of Medicine, class of 1929, has, since 1930, been 
associated with the medical department of the Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. at Los Angeles; he was made 
assistant medical director of that company in 1932. 

The Colonial Life of Jersey City has promoted Edward 
L. Conners manager at Paterson, N. J., and Leo G. Brun- 
ner to a similar position at Syracuse, N. Y. 

Victor R. Lish, assistant manager, has been promoted to 
manager of the accounting department at the home office 
of the Prudential of Newark. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


The annuity and insurance program of the Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., under which about 1350 retired em- 
ployees are now receiving life incomes at the rate of more 
than $2,200,000 a year, has been revised and placed on an 
even more attractive basis, according to the announcement 
of John A. Brown, president of the company. The two 
important changes which appear in this new 1940 plan 
are an adjustment in the earlier program’s annuity benefits 
to take into account Federal Social Security Benefits, and 
provision for additional group insurance amounting to 
$65,000,000 for approximately 35,000 employees. The $65,- 
000,000 increase brings the total life insurance for these 
employees to about $135,000,000. Both the employer and 
the employees will make contributions toward the cost of 
the plan, which will continue under the joint administra- 
tion of the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. and the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. 

Adoption of a group insurance program providing sick- 
ness and accident benefits for more than 600 employees 
of the American Safety Razor Corp. of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has been announced by Milton Dammann, president of the 
corporation. The plan is being underwritten by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. on a cooperative basis. 

The Gray Manufacturing Co. of Hartford, Conn., has 
adopted a cooperative group insurance program, under 
which a high percentage of the employees have secured 
substantial life insurance protection supplemented by sick- 
ness and accident benefits. The program is being under- 
written by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. on a joint 
contribution basis. 
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TWO RECORDS SMASHED! 

@ Business received in the Home Office October 
30 surpassed all previous Company records for 
daily production. 

@ New business for the week of October 23rd, 
was the largest in the history of the Company. 

There is a reason for it! Republic National Sales 

aids are helping agents to sell as they have never 

sold before. 


Direct Agency Inquiries To: 
M. ALLEN ANDERSON, Director of Agencies 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 








start on the program provided by the 
social security benefits. 

The attention that will be focussed 
upon monthly incomes will lead many 


Discusses National 
Economic Problems 


(Continued from page 11) Pee ee Le 





future cost under the revised program 
with its altered old-age and new sur- 
vivor’s benefits. Official estimates 
have not been given out by the Social 
Security Board, but enough figures 
have been released to justify the con- 
clusion that the 1980 level of cost is 
likely to be considerably below 14.65 
per cent. In fact it would not be 
unreasonable to replace that figure by 
one lying between 10 and 11 per cent 
of payrolls. This reduction, brought 
about by the changes in the old-age 
benefits payable in the later years to 
individuals, is of great importance. It 
will be hard enough to have to meet 
benefits which may possibly cost, say 
10% per cent of payrolls. To have 
had to meet another 4 per cent would 
have been to court disaster. 


INCREASE 


your sales with a different, 
specialized sales appeal. 

Exceptional opportunities 
await the men who know the 
value of a complete, modern 
line of participating policies 
(including juvenile), individ- 
ual attention on all cases and 
sure-fire prospect leads. 

Send for 
Complete Information Today 


The UNION LABOR 


Life Insurance Company 
570 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 








We come now to another interesting 


policyholders to think of life insurance 
in terms of what it will provide each 
month to their families and them- 
selves and that in turn will lead to a 
realization of the need for more ade- 
quate protection. For those not in- 
cluded in the Federal plan, the talk 
about social security will be a stimu- 
lus to provide increased family and 
old-age protection through the use of 
life insurance. 


Function of Social Security 


In considering the subject of social 
insurance it should be kept constantly 
in mind that its proper function is to 
provide merely a basic minimum of 
protection and not to remove the need 
for making more adequate provision 
through individual thrift and initia- 
tive. The Social Security Board in a 
report issued in January of this year 
in connection with the proposed 
changes in the act correctly states the 
position when it says “It is impossible 
under any social insurance system to 
provide ideal security for every indi- 
vidual. The practical objective is to 
pay benefits that provide a minimum 
degree of social security—as a basis 
upon which the worker, through his 
own efforts, will have a better chance 
to provide adequately for his indi- 
vidual security.” 

The test therefore of governmental 
social security measures is whether 
or not they remain within proper 
limits in the protection they afford 
so that they do not interfere with the 
opportunity and need of the individ- 
ual, in accordance with his ability, to 
make additional provision for family 
and old-age protection. When it is 
proposed that social insurance should 
exceed these proper limits, then it 

(Continued on page 30) 





question. What should be the attitude 











of the institution of life insurance to- 
ward the old-age security program as 
a whole? Here and there we find in- 
dividuals who fear that it may prove 
to be an encroachment upon the legi- 
timate field of private enterprise. 
However, the general opinion is that 
the social security benefits will extend 
primarily to the low income earning 
groups who would not be able to make 
voluntary provision against the con- 
tingencies covered by the plan. In 
the case of those with larger incomes 
included in the system, life insurance 


principle. 


RETROACTION 


Insurance is not a static thing. New conditions, ofttimes 
unpredictable, make new changes desirable. State Mutual’s 
tradition of making new policy changes retroactive is that 
kind of liberality that earns sincere good will. Indeed— 
State Mutual’s very history is a revelation of the retroactive 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 





will still be necessary to provide for 
the contingencies which quite prop- 
erly should not be covered by social 
insurance. In fact many included in 
the social security system will find 
the cost of a program of relatively 
complete family protection more near- 
ly within their reach in view of the 
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WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1844 


Over 95 Years a Synonym for Security 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


NOTHER coup was scored last Monday by the 
Life Underwriters Association of New York City 
when it presented Senator Millard E. Tydings of Mary- 
land as the featured speaker at its monthly luncheon 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania. In October, it will be re- 
called, the Association scheduled William Allen White, 
nationally known Emporia (Kan.) journalist and edi- 
tor, whose talk was broadcast over a nation-wide hook- 
up. Similar publicity was given Senator Tydings’ talk 
on Monday on “National Security Through Individual 
Initiative,” with part of his speech broadcast over the 
WOR-Mutual Broadcasting System. About a thousand 
life insurance men heard Senator Tydings present a 
picture of what would happen should the Federal Gov- 
ernment take over the life insurance business. It 
wasn’t a pretty picture, either; its outlines were stark 
enough to scare the average thinking insurance man. 
Chaos would follow, the Senator declared, because en- 
trance of the government into insurance would bring 
the promise from candidates for office to “change the 
insurance laws so that wider benefits might be paid 
by the government, without regard to whether or not 
this was possible or practical.” 


T HE nation would go a long way on the road to planned econ- 
omy and State Socialism or Communism, Senator Tydings 
prophesied, if the government invaded the field of life insurance 
and took over the vast business that is now conducted privately. 
That would be “not only ruinous from the standpoint of the insur- 
ance business, but it would be equally injurious to our democratic 
institutions, and the ultimate welfare of the people of the nation." 
While paying tribute to the democratic form of government as a 
very useful agency of mankind, the Senator at the same time put 
it in its rightful place as a governing or regulating agency, not as 
one empowered to operate or control the private businesses of 
the nation. “Where it has attempted to go into private business,” 
he continued, “it has generally been shown that it has not the 
efficiency which characterizes most private businesses. * * * Most 
of our great business enterprises—and particularly the life insur- 
ance business—would never hove reached their present state if 
politics rather than business efficiency had been the directing 
influence behind them." 


NCREASING in political stature with each year of 

his career, Senator Tydings is one of the outstand- 
ing men of the country. He was Congressman from 
Maryland from 1923 to 1927 and since the latter year 
has served continuously in the Senate. A practicing 
attorney, he holds a number of degrees from universi- 
ties. He is a forceful speaker, is strenuously opposed 
to the encroachment of government in private busi- 
ness and is a powerful defender of the agency system 
in life insurance. His war record also is unusual. He 
served on the Mexican border as a private in 1916, 
later went to France with the A. E. F., and advanced 
to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in command of the 
29th Division Machine Gun units. He participated in 
the Haute, Alsace and Meuse-Argonne offensives and 
was awarded the Distinguished Service Medal and the 
distinguished Service Cross, with three citations. 


AGENCY NEWS 


The Charles J. Zimmerman agency for the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., in November climbed to 21 
per cent for the first eleven months ahead of the same 
period last year. This includes a 30 per cent increase in 
life insurance only from associated brokers and 12 per 
cent increase in life insurance only from the agency’s full- 
time selling force. The Zimmerman agency had its 10th 
plus month of the year in November, and its 28th during 
the 29 months since Mr. Zimmerman became general 
agent. 

Edwin J. Phelps has resigned as supervisor and assist- 
ant manager of the New York office of the Canada Life 
Assurance Co. and has been elected vice-president, director 
and manager of the Hoey & Ellison Life Agency, Inc., 
general agents of the Equitable Life of Iowa in New York. 
He succeeds the late H. Ernest Bardenheuer. 

Gerald A. Eubank, manager of the Downtown Ordinary 
Agency of the Prudential Insurance Co. in New York, has 
published a new edition of his pamphlet, “Life Insurance 
Underwriting Practices Covering Aviation.” 

Walter E. Rigg, manager at Omaha for the Mutual Life 
of New York and formerly agency organizer at Mil- 
waukee, January 1, as manager of the agency there, suc- 
ceeding Gifford T. Vermillion, who takes over the Chi- 
cago managership with the retirement of Herman C. 
Hintzpeter. 

Raymond L. McFarland, Sr., vice-president of the Toledo 
Association of Life Underwriters and former assistant 
general agent of the Equitable of Iowa, has been named 
general agent of the newly-opened Toledo agency of the 
American United Life of Indianapolis, with offices in 
Toledo. 

With the resignation of Manager L. H. Buckle, the 
Camden (N. J.) agency of the Prudential of Newark has 
been discontinued. The office, however, will continue to be 
operated as a detached office connected with the Newark 
agency. 

Charles M. Roudebush has been appointed general agent 
of the Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis at 
Columbus, Ohio. His agency will be known as the Cen- 
tral Ohio Agency. 

Harry W. Pipkin has entered on his duties as general 
agent for the General American Life at Knoxville, Tenn. 
O. K. Ausmus has been appointed general agent for the 
company at Marshall, Tex. 

First prize in the annual sales contest of the Liberty 
National Life of Birmingham, Ala., has been awarded to 
the Macon, Ga., agency, Ernest Redd, Jr., manager. The 
agency exceeded by 200 per cent its quota in the contest 
during October. 

The Christmas party of the Louis F. Paret, Camden and 
Philadelphia agency of the Provident Mutual Life, will be 
held in Philadelphia on December 22. 



















The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
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life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
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Sundelson Agency’s 45th 
Celebrated at Luncheon 


Continuous service as the ideal of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
was stressed by its president, Thomas 
I. Parkinson, at a luncheon last Mon- 
day at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, celebrating the forty-five years 
of continuous service of Mrs. Ray 
Wilner Sundelson in the insurance 
business. Since 1894 her contract with 
the Equitable has produced a total of 
$170,000,000 of insurance, as recorded 
on the big blue banner behind the 
guest of honor at the speakers’ table. 

While her long and productive ser- 
vice was honored by President Park- 
inson and other company executives, 





it was the precious freedom of oppor- 
tunity in America that sounded 
through the remarks of Mrs. Sundel- 
son herself, of members of her agency 
and also the congratulatory letter 
from Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia — 
one of numerous letters read by the 
luncheon chairman, William McGill 
Duff, president of the Woods Co., 
Pittsburgh agency of the Equitable. 

Born in Russia, the young Ray Wil- 
ner came to these shores when a girl 
and made her first contact with Amer- 
ican business as a stenographer in a 
Bronx insurance office. Soon she had 
her own agency, which is now the 
only agency managed by a woman 
and employing both men and women. 
She pioneered not only as a woman 
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executive in insurance, but also by 
stressing service to prospects. 
Another thread running through 
the talks was that of the family. Be- 
sides having been long a member of 
the Equitable Life family, the R. W. 
Sundelson Agency has long had cer- 
tain families among its clients. In- 
deed, toward the end of the lunch- 
eon three third-generation children 
brought in a huge birthday cake. And 
in the agency itself Mrs. Sundelson’s 
“right-hand man” is her daughter, 
Vera, associate general agent who, 
in making the concluding speech of 
the luncheon, said that she spoke for 
her brother (J. Wilner Sundelson, 
economics professor at Rutgers) as 
well as herself in honoring the three 
phases of her mother’s life—insur- 
ance, communal or civic, and family. 
During the luncheon it was announced 
that L. Joshua Weiner, psychologist 
and writer, was joining the agency 
staff as associate general agent. 


Speakers Outstanding 


Other speakers at the luncheon in- 
cluded Louis H. Pink, New York 
State insurance superintendent, who 
brought the insurance department’s 
official greetings; Henry M. Alexan- 
der, one of the Equitable’s directors, 
who commented upon the TNEC in- 
vestigation and the apparent longing 
in Washington to get control of the 
billions of insurance company funds; 
William J. Graham, Equitable vice- 
president and pioneer in group insur- 
ance, who presented Mrs. Sundelson 
with a scroll of honor; Ray D. Mur- 
phy and Frank L. Jones, Equitable 
vice-presidents; .Dr. R. M. Daley, 
Equitable medical director, and Hol- 
gar J. Johnson, president of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance. 

Finally, one of the agency’s clients, 
Harry F. Welch, who is the radio 
voice of Popeye and other animated 
movie characters, sang the Popeye 
song, took his hearers on a multi- 
voiced voyage to Hawaii and con- 
cluded with a one-man performance 
of the opera “Carmen,” that included 
all the main characters, bulls and all. 





Mutual Life Appointment 


George A. Patton, vice president 
and manager of agencies of The Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, announces the appointment, ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1940, of Gifford T. Ver- 
million to be manager of The Mutual 
Life Agency at 208 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago. Mr. Vermillion suc- 
ceeds Herman C. Hintzpeter, who on 
that date retires under the company’s 
plan. Mr. Hintzpeter completed fifty 
years of service with The Mutual Life 
on May 1, 1939. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


IFE insurance problems in Canada have necessarily 
L been affected by the war situation. Management dif- 
ficulties in particular have arisen. Distribution of the 
business has taken on new character. Actuarial considera- 
tions are diversified as compared with levels prior to the 
outbreak of hostilities. Private life insurance companies 
are playing parts different than those which would be 
playec by United States companies in the event of 
America’s entry into the present European fray. Part of 
the reason for this is the fact that Canada does not have 
any government war risk insurance. In the first World War, 
the United States troops were granted this type of cover- 
age. Current procedure in Canada, therefore, is essentially 
built around private enterprise, although provision has 
been made for the payment of life insurance premiums by 
troops via the route of payroll deductions. However, at 
least as far as privates in service are concerned, the pur- 
chase of life insurance may not be carried out essentially 
for protection purposes. This is because of the govern- 
ment pension plans applying to widows and dependents of 
men who may be killed in service or die from normal 
causes while still enlisted. 

* ca + 

U NDER the present Canadian pension plan, the amount 

allotted to the widow of a private who dies in service 
is $60 per month, with the additional provisions of $15 
for the first dependent child, $12 for the second, and $10 
for the third. This would mean that a widow with three 
dependent children could receive a maximum of $87 per 
month. The pension payments for dependent children 
cease with the expiration of the dependent age, but the 
$60 per month for the widow continues until her death. 
Thus it will be seen that if the enlisted man does not have 
substantial income from sources other than his service 
pay, he will not be very prone to purchase life insurance 
primarily for the protection of his family with his pay 
of $1.30 per day. It appears, therefore, that one of the 
main reasons for the purchase of insurance by enlisted 
men in Canada is the protection of personal insurability. 

Sal « * 

eer ae some of these matters last week in the 

officers’ mess of the Cameron Highlanders at Winni- 
peg, I was somewhat surprised to learn that a substantial 
proportion of the men now enlisting in Canadian services 
are allocating definite amounts of pay for the purpose of 
life insurance premiums. Apparently the company execu- 
tives and sales forces have done a good job of pointing 
out to the military personnel that insurability after the 
war interfere with normal course of business any more 
the present time. The Canadian life insurance companies. 
of course, are including standard war risk clauses in 
policies issued in Canada, but I know of no Canadian com- 
pany which—at least just now—is applying such restric- 
tions in policies issued on the lives of residents of the 
United States. There is very evident among the life insur- 
ance companies of Winnipeg a disposition not to let the 
war interfere with normal course of business any more 
than is absolutely necessary, even in the Dominion. The 
Great West Life—largest Winnipeg company doing busi- 
ness in the United States—makes the definite statement 
that it will not include war risk clauses of any nature 
in policies issued on United States residents. Naturally, 
the interest of United States life insurance companies in 
what is being done by the Canadian carriers is based upon 
possible entry of America into the war. 


DEATHS 


C. H. Bramble, 75, former secretary of the Grange Life 
of Lansing, Mich., whose business was purchased in 1930 
by the Michigan Life, died in a traffic accident. 

John P. Torian, 27, actuarial assistant of the Provident 
Life & Accident of Chattanooga,.Tenn., died December 10. 

William W. Raid, 73, at one time president of the old 
Empire Life of Atlanta, Ga., died December 3. 

Harry D. Peter, 62, assistant agency manager of the 
Equitable Society at Cincinnati, died December 9. 

D. A. Reaves, 46, of the Spartanburg, S. C., office of the 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, died December 10. 

Frederick Guy Gates, 88, one of the oldest life insur- 
ance salesmen in the country, who was with the Mutual 
Life of New York in Chicago for fifty-three years, died 
recently. 

William M. Hopper, 59, associate division manager of 
the Prudential of Newark, died December 12. 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Howard C. Lawrence, general agent for the Lincoln 
National Life at Newark, N. J., and Albert B. Cockshaw, 
attached to the Lawrence agency, have been named win- 
ners in the company’s nationwide contest conducted during 
October. 

C. S. Hadley, formerly of Gary, Ind., has been appointed 
general agent of the Equitable Life of Iowa at Toledo, suc- 
ceeding Fred Zweifel. 

The Christmas party of the Van Vliet Agency of the 
Prudential of Newark will be held in the Down Town Club, 
Newark, December 21. 

The Central Life Assurance Society’s Southern Wiscon- 
sin agency at Madison, formerly the Larson & Larson gen- 
eral agency, will continue to operate as a unit and will 
be known as the Badger Agency of the Central Life, with 
C. M. Kremer as manager. 
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MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


CAPITAL FULLY PATE##200,000.00 


« 


Admitted Assets December 31, 1938 $1,015,879.00 





























Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New 
Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. 
Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build 
your own business with 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 





J. N. Warfield, Pres. T Mohan. Vice Pres. Charge of Fiele 
A. W. Mears, Sec'y. A.  ~ictor Weaver, Treas. 
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Discusses National 


Economic Problems 


(Concluded from page 26) 


should be vigorously opposed. Like- 
wise there should be vigorous opposi- 
tion to all proposals for the govern- 
ment to sell insurance or annuity ser- 
vices in competition with the private 
companies. With the taxing power to 
back it up such activity can under- 
mine and demoralize the type of indi- 
vidual enterprise which has done so 


much to make America great. In that 
direction lie state socialism, a danger- 
ous concentration of power in the cen- 
tral government and an _ ultimate 
threat to the basic liberties of the 
people. 


High Order of Service 


Although the institution of life in- 
surance is now rendering a high order 
of service to its policyholders, it is 
important to keep in mind that efforts 
are continually being made to improve 
that service. In particular, close at- 
tention is being given to ways and 
means of selecting, training and com- 








“How can it ever 
cost me less if they 
pay you more?” 











Q. You say your company’s new method of 
paying agents tends to reduce the cost of 
life insurance. And in the same breath 
you tell me that if I keep my insurance in 
force, your income increases. What is 
this—magic? 
No magic at all. It’s simple when you 
understand one fact: Insurance policies 
which are dropped by the policyholder 
mean a loss to the company as well as 
to the policyholder. If more insurance 
can be made to stay in force, the com- 
pany will be saved these losses, which 
in turn will decrease the cost. 

Q@. But how does the way your cOmpany pays 
you help keep insurance in force? 

A. In this way: While my income in part 
dees depend on my new sales, by far 
the greater part of it will now depend 
upon how well the insurance I sell stays 
sold. There are two things I can do to 
produce that result. 

Q. Well? 

A. I must sell you right in the first place, 
and serve you properly thereafter. 

Q. What do you mean? 

A. I must sell you the right kind and the 
right amount of insurance in the first 
place, or you'll drop it—at a loss to 


% 
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. Exactly. 


STRONG 


This is a reproduction of NY NL’s latest 
national magazine advertisement 


you, and to my company. Moreover, I 
must keep in touch with you, to keep 
your policies fitted to your changing 
needs. As your family increases, as 
your business risks change, as changes 
occur in the circumstances of your bene- 
ficiaries, your insurance must be changed 
accordingly. And I’m the man who 
should do it, for the necessary changes 
in your insurance can best be made— 
and without loss to you—by the agent 
and the company which originally sold 
you the policy. 


Q. And you are paid according to your ability 


to give me this kind of service? 

My company believes that 
the soundest measure of my service to 
our policyholders is the degree to 
which their insurance stays in force. 
It knows that insurance which stays in 
force is insurance which is continuing to 
give satisfaction to the policyholder. It 
pays me in accordance with my ability 
to serve you so intelligently and faith- 
fully that your insurance stays in force 
... Saving you the immediate cost of a 
lapsed policy, and creating a similar 
saving for the company which will ulti- 
mately be reflected in decreased costs of 
life insurance to the public. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


0. J. ARNOLD, President 


Minneapolis, Minnesota LIBERAL 


pensating the field representatives so 
that they may better serve the public. 
That this is no easy task is realized 
by all who have attempted to build a 
sales force to sell an intangible de- 
ferred service such as life insurance 
in competition with the many tangible 
products of modern science and in- 
dustry which provide immediate satis- 
faction. The shiny automobile at the 
front door waiting to take us to the 
seashore or mountains is likely to have 
much greater attraction than the con- 
tract of life insurance, until through 
the perseverance of the life insurance 
agent we are made to realize the tre- 
mendous importance of making pro- 
vision against the contingencies of 
premature death and old age. 


Modern Thinking 


The institution of life insurance is 
also aware of the importance of keep- 
ing abreast of the thinking of the pub- 
lic in regard to its affairs. Each indi- 
vidual company has continual contact 
with the public and its policyholders 
through its agency force and home 
office staff both in person and by mail. 
Through these channels and through 
others which may appropriately be 
developed by cooperative action, we 
can promote sound understanding of 
life insurance and at the same time 
obtain a full perspective of what will 
best serve the policyholders and public. 


Stabilizing Influence 


Today in a world that sadly needs 
stability the institution of life insur- 
ance stands out as a powerful stabiliz- 
ing influence, “as the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land.” It repre- 
sents individual enterprise mobilized 
to provide security for the average 
man or woman throughout the length 
and breadth of this great country of 
ours. To insure that the institution 
shall continue to perform this invalu- 
able service we must give attention to 
a number of things above and beyond 
our daily administrative tasks. As we 
have seen, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that this nation remain at peace 
so that it may contribute to the build- 
ing of a better and more stable world; 
that the fiscal affairs of the govern- 
ment be placed upon a sound basis; 
that the present effective supervision 
of insurance by the states be con- 
tinued without the threat of Federal 
control; and finally that social insur- 
ance measures be limited to their 
proper sphere. 

To the limit of our several abilities 
we may well here and now dedicate 
ourselves to the achievement of these 
vitally important objectives. 
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public. USINESS IN BRIEF | 
salized _.... AND NOW TWO PLANS 
“age . B | The first life insurance policy guaranteeing an 
we de- WINTHROP A. HAMLIN “Income for Life” to the insured was launched by 
irance Y Fidelity on the day before Christmas in 1902, and 
ngible quickly won widespread public acceptance. For 
ai tn “WS ; Me ae nie : twenty-three years it has been the basis of the 
n- EWS these days is hitting everywhere except at this | appeal in Fidelity’s successful direct mail lead 
satis- column. Whether it be the drama centering around service. 
at the the last days of the Graf Spee in the South Atlantic or | Among those interested in this plan were many, 
to the the first days of another drama, “Gone With the Wind,” however, who could not meet the premium re- 
0 have at Atlanta, whether it be the exit of the Soviet Union quirement. Fidelity has therefore announced an 
abun of Bg “ye 
e con- from the League of Nations or the entrance of one, two additional Income for Life plan providing $5.00 
rough 5 wheii ieeeciets obiitiens) ccdilinten ti hs Ws Weald a month, instead of $10.00, with $1000 of protec- 
- waiting Se Ces 2 ee Sheet tion, maturing at ages 55, 60 and 65, the same as 
lrance dential race—it’s all outside the proper province of its regular plan and at a premium level within 
ie tre- Business in Brief, which can only haul such news in by reach of this wider market. 
y pro- the scruff of the neck, as just demonstrated. Turning 
ies of unwillingly to the business scene, we find commodity he DELI Y MUTUAL LIFE 
prices shooting upward, stock averages showing a much INSURANCE COMPANY 
smaller gain, and industrial activity registering some- | 
angel ragtetiane = "hasapins cigar  Povervse PHILADELPHIA 
thing of its usual December recession, with expert expec- ! WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. President 
tations that this decline may continue for the next few | 
. 
nce is months as a natural reaction to the autumn’s wave of 
keep- forward buying. A warning against “runaway prices” 
e pub- as a result of the upward trend in the commodity market 
1 indi- was issued early this week by the Temporary National 
ontact Economic Committee in its fourth special report on the 
olders current price situation. S 
home * * ame 
f= F distinct interest to life insurance agents, particu- t 
nig larly those specializing in the taxation aspects of O 
y 2 insurance selling, is the supplement to last Monday’s 1 
wa ‘ad issue of the Washington Review, published by the Cham- You o 
ti ber of Commerce of the United States. This supplement a ; st 
t i summarizes the proposals for improvement of the Fed- eae S 
> eral tax structure made to the United States Treasury ; , ? ; 
public. aes , : a 
by representatives of the chamber’s committee on Fed- T TIONAL j IFE AND 
eral finance. While so far only proposals, they are well é A 
worth studying. 
* * 
needs eae , ; , 
insur- Ryton average security prices in the weeks 
sbiliz- ended December 9 and 16, 1939, according to the 
ef « New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York 
repre- Stock Exchange as follows: 
“a: ne ¢ va) “4 
ilized Dec. 9 Dec. 16 
erage = . Monday ee aaeey ey 
ength 70 industrials 141.01 141.72 141.32 141.96 
ny of 30 rails ....... 23.74 23.80 23.32 23.74 iE 
ution 100 stocks ...... 105.83 106.34 105.92 106.49 /N/e P 
:valu- 30 bonds ...... 87.1% 87.28 87.14 87.17 [as : 
ion to “Sad \& a —- 
eyond i eae 
3 TEEL ingot production in the United States declined Ke 
As we <a at : \ 
ner 2 points last week to 91% per cent of capacity, The 
mpor- ; Pet. : 
Iron Age estimates, attributing the decrease in part to ° . 
yeace ; 2 . 
or furnace repairs; recent heavy production and shipments Christmas Dish— 
uild- e 
osidi are also having an effect. for Dou and Pours 
tis : ~ « The white snows of another Christmas drift softly over a 
ivern- saddened world—a world containing strife and bloodshed for 
ata = . : . , m of its Le — rid where i ald seem th 
—_—s OTTON futures gained 61 to 68 points last weék, | | : Se pctacthe oF uaeiinen Daten, “oom on “aos, 
ree which showed some of the most active trading of | | | ered ot toward men” ape Sane See : 
con- ‘ ‘ 2 . “ on | Are they? The answer comes back—No! Not so long as 
Price the season; December contracts went as high as 11.56 the people of our continent can see the boousted protection 
der 3 » ae f Life Ins shelter it le th t sunset years, 
sides cents, compared with a low of 8.10 at the start of. the | | or acoecshaie oma til Gaaaiae taal pip g Pea my aly oa 
nsur- war in Europe. While foreign interest was the major a friendly hand to lead little children. Seo long as Life In- 
their : Y : : P | surance exists, His teachings—kindliness, charity, “peace on 
factor in the cotton market, in wheat continued dry earth, good will toward men”—aere ever ours. ree 
—_ : — . ; : . cc. May we wish fer you and yours, this Christmas tide, t 
Teo weather in the Southwest wee largely influential m Frais coutanmmedt of a happy life in a country whose principles are 
ilities ing prices. Wheat quotations on the Chicago Board of | | | founded on the tezchings of the Christ Child. 
licate Trade gained 9% to 10% cents, while other advances , 
; : + J 
these were: Corn, 1% to 2% cents; oats, % to 1 cent, and rye, PEOPLES LIFE INSU RANCE COMPANY 
The Friendly Company 
11 to 11% cents. FRANKFORT INDIANA 
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N.A.L.U. Midyear 


Meeting at Atlanta 


The National Association of Life 
Underwriters will hold its 1940 mid- 
year meeting at Atlanta, Ga., on April 
5 and 6, it was announced by Presi- 
dent Charles J. Zimmerman following 
the winter meeting of the group’s 
board of trustees at the Waldorf-As- 
toria, New York, last week. The Na- 
tional Council will meet on Friday, 
the 5th, the day preceding the trus- 
tees’ sessions. 

A feature of the National Associa- 
tion’s board meeting was a visit by 
Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney of Wyo- 
ming, chairman of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee, who 
addressed the trustees briefly. 





Strong State Supervision 
Called Best Safeguard 


State supervision has hastened in- 
surance progress by furthering ex- 
perimentation, and the _ industry’s 
best safeguard against federal control 
lies in strengthening the hand of 
supervision in the individual states, 
O. J. Arnold, president of Northwest- 
ern National Life of Minneapolis, 
declared in an address last week be- 
fore the Rochester (N.Y.) Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 

Discussing three “speculative solu- 
tions” that have been suggested to 
current problems — federal supervi- 
sion, social security, and abolition of 
the agency system—Mr. Arnold said 
the real solution to the problem of 
furnishing security to the American 
people lies in none of these, but in 
redoubled efforts to speed the march 
of progress within the industry itself. 

Under a federal supervisory system, 
he declared, desirable legislation would 
either have to be arbitrarily imposed 
on a nationwide basis or it would be 
delayed until such time as it would be 
acceptable to a majority of all states. 
He cited the Massachusetts savings 
bank plan and the Wisconsin state- 
owned life fund as examples of ex- 
periments that have not been de- 
veloped on a nationwide scale because 
they have, in nearly 30 years, at- 
tracted only a small fraction of the 
business originally expected by their 
proponents. 

Referring to the TNEC investiga- 
tion, Mr. Arnold said that a construc- 
tive investigation of the life insur- 
ance business—perhaps once in each 
generation—by an informed group 
such as the commissioners, would be 
a good thing, but he deplored the ten- 
dency of those conducting the present 
investigation at Washington to single 
out the “occasional malefactors whose 
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activities cannot face the light of 
day” and hold them up as typical. 

Declaring that the investigation has 
not uncovered a single problem that 
the business itself has not already 
been aware of and made practical 
progress toward solving, he said.there 
is no merit in the fact that some new 
people have discovered these prob- 
lems, nor does it make for better busi- 
ness, serving the public to better 
advantage. He predicted, however, 
that more good than harm will come 
out of the investigation if it re-stimu- 
lates the business’ own continuous in- 
vestigation into and attack on its 
problems. 














It is part of the com- 
mission of a Central 
States Life fieldman and 
he is entitled to ALL 
of the commission he 
earns. None of it is 
diverted or allotted else- 
where. When you sell 
for C.S.L. all that you 


earn is yours. 


Write 


J. DeWitt Mills, Vice Pres., for 
agency information. Good terri- 
tory available in Mo., Ark., 
Okla., Nebr., Texas, Colo., Utah, 
Wyo., Calif., and Fla. 


CENTRAL 
STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
St. Lovis, Mo. Alfred Fairbank, Pres. 








M. Albert Linton Elected 


President of Institute 


M. Albert Linton, president, Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, was elected chair- 
man of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance yesterday at the first annual 
meeting of the Institute at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 
He succeeds Frazar B. Wilde, presi- 
dent, Connecticut General Life. The 
meeting was attended by approxi- 
mately 100 life insurance executives 
from all sections of the country. 

Holgar J. Johnson, president and 
chief executive officer of the Institute, 
outlined the Institute’s program for 
1940, which will feature educational 
work stressing the usefulness and ser- 
vice function of the life insurance 
agent. The chief objective of the In- 
stitute will be to interpret the public 
to the life insurance business and the 
life insurance business to the public, 
Mr. Johnson told the meeting. 

The following board of directors 
was elected by geographical areas for 
1940: 


Middie Atlantic: Leroy A. Lincoln, 
president, Metropolitan Life; Thomas |! 
Parkinson, president, Equitable Life As- 
surance Society ; John A. Stevenson, pres- 
ident, Penn Mutual Life; M. Albert Lin- 
ton, president, Provident Mutual Life. 

New England: Frazar B. Wilde, pres- 
ident, Connecticut General Life; Elbert S 
Brigham, president, National Life, Ver- 
mont; Bertram J. Perry, president, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life. 

Middle West: Gerard S. Nollen, pres- 
ident, Bankers Life, Des Moines; Arthur 
F. Hall, chairman, Lincoln National Life; 
Claris Adams, president, Ohio State Life; 
oO. J. Arnold, president, Northwestern 
National Life. 

South: Julian Price, president, Jefferson 
Standard Life; C. A. Craig, chairman, 
National Life & Accident; Laurence F. 
Lee, president, Occidental Life. 

Canada: A. N. Mitchell, president, Can- 
ada Life Assurance; Arthur B. Wood, 
president and managing director, Sun 
Life Assurance. 

The following were elected members 
of the executive committee for 1940 

Messrs. Wilde, Lincoln, Parkinson, Stev- 
enson, Price, Nollen and Wood. 





Continental Seeks 
Field Viewpoint 


All managers and general agents 
of the Continental American Life are 
being interviewed during December 
in a special survey being conducted 
by the agency department. The pur- 
pose is to help the home office under- 
stand field problems so they may be 
of greater service to agencies and 
agents. 


Bankers National GA 


Wm. J. Sieger, vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies for the 
Bankers National Life Insurance Co., 
of Montclair, N. J., has announced the 
appointment of Charles J. Falcone as 
general agent in Philadelphia with 
headquarters at 127 South Fifth 
Street. 





stick of the town’s activity along these lines. The book 
fed WAY DOWN EAST contains for each community the housing and construc- 
tion, the income tax returns as a guide to buying power. 
All transportation lines serving each community are given 








Provi- By TOM EAGAN and this list includes air, water and truck lines as well 
chair- as harbor facilities. 
Insur- HAVE just received the 1989 New England Community e 
annual Statistical Abstracts prepared for the Industrial Devel- NEMPLOYMENT is tabulated and the educational, 
Wal- opment Committee of the New England Council by Boston hospital and recreational facilities are also given. 
City. University Business Administration. It contains by far For each town there is a historical section and lastly 
on the most comprehensive set of facts ever collected cover- are given banking and home offices of insurance com- 
» The ing this grand little corner of the United States, and one panies. 
epee selling in this part of the country should not be without e 
utives a copy of the Abstracts. 
: > S I said in opening if I were selling I would want 
Rove | em volume treats 175 New England cities and towns . . copy of oe or * ~~ a aes ks bea 
a fed with remarkable clarity and uniformity. To take a +s “¥ greg! te Pega * oe hae es ae 
tient typical abstract, one will find a distance and location of to a “oro he ; a ag ep ae 
st aad the town under scrutiny, the nearby communities and sex: Me + we ” ii > ve. ee e i ee an 
iad markets to the town, the public utilities and the popula- ame ba ses a ‘aaa or ao bane" oe 1 Pres . 
Sa th tion characteristics, vital statistics, municipal finances, anual ao p* asa pe : Fegeeas gp: — ete ‘ 
public manufacturing and employment. On this last subject 20 Pei Pp cane - reine i Se ~“ _ : ar “7 — 
nd the years are covered in the statistical picture and contain the —e ee Soe ee 
public list of manufacturers and the goods manufactured giving @ 
7 a graphic picture of the community, the employees avail- 5 . ‘ 
unites able for different types of work and tracing the growth O*% of the finest tenttenensey letters on the veers 
: or decline of a particular community. of life insurance was received by The Spectator re- 
as fol . cently from Leverett Saltonstall, Governor of Massachu- 
e setts. Along with a number of other sincere statements 
incoln. fer is given the distribution of total employment the Governor said: “Through life insurance we can plan 
aye which indexes the type of workers and their earning for our own independence in old age. Life insurance in- 
' bres- power, which is their buying power likewise. Retail and deed offers a direct solution for one of the chief problems 
ife. wholesale sales are covered and present an accurate yard- which perplexes every one of us: security of the future.” 
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Life: WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


restern 
ienine Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 





wmes. Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
nce F. , . - : “ ae 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 
oe eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental. American Life, the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Sun 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
»mbers Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
1940: Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
, Stev- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Leans Nov. 17 ment Nov. 24 ment Dec. 1 ment Dec. 8 ment 
On Farm Property ..........++++.+++s $411,417 11.79 $430,542 14.51 $940,402 7.20 $381,655 3.87 
On Dwellings and Business Property... 2,131,192 61.06 1,828,946 61.64 5,681,388 43.49 4,599,184 46.64 
Total .......cc cece ee eereeeeceneeee $2,542,609 72.85 $2,259,488 76.15 $6,621,790 50.69 $4,980,839 50.51 
Railroad Securities 
Bonds ....ccccees eee $169,343 4.85 $187,099 6.31 $158,075 1.21 71,938 -73 
ents Stocks ......... . . teeter eneee dances se —! | ee s - aaa Sees __) Senta 39s 
fe are Total ...... ose ee eeseceese $169,343 4.85 $187,099 6.31 $158,075 1.21 $71,938 73 
ember Public Utility Securities . 
lucted Bonds ........... co eesesececsevecse $188,100 5.39 $444,439 14.98 $5,025,096 38.47 $2,345,849 23,79 
a ee ae ee ee ; +e 34,475 6 3s -.- - ~emeeee : 
) pur- ——— ee ee —- 
a is Hl mie ea $188,100 5.39 $444,439 14.98 $5,059,571 38.73 $2,345,849 23,79 
inder- 
ay be Government Securities = 
U. S. Government Bonds .............. niet p re : ; $2,451,000 24.86 
; and Gometiam TED o cteccdess coctcavecescs hale : = gam A =i) 1 2) akan sce. 2a -~Ct«éCNS ge wae 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments... , ; ee Per | se ines 
State, County, Municipal .............. $547,000 15.67 $76,000 2.56 $1,224,594 9.37 11,000 ll 
ee eee “s saielnan $547,000 15.67 $76,000 2.56 $1,224,594 9.37 $2,462,000 24.97 
. Miscellaneous Securities 
WER. ccccedoveesas oseamaneeen< aaa 
t and DOE Sed vedeces Se hedawee $43,186 1.24 
r the Sed >. 59.0 $43,186 1.24 
e Co. R itulati 
er ulation 
id the Bonds al ar i eye $904,443 25.91 $707,538 23.85 $6,407,765 49.05 $4,879,787 49.49 
‘ Stocks ...... ; ee ee 43,186 194 i , $4,475 ee Se 
me as Loans sae pane 2.542.609 72.85 2,259,488 76.15 6.621.790 50.69 4,980,839 50.51 
with Op ORT At OP $3,490,238 100.00 $2.967,026 100.00 $13,064,030 100.00 $9,860,626 100.00 
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With The Editors 


Builder of Income 


HERE are, in every business 

or profession, men who ignore 
opportunities for profit which 
nonetheless lie clearly before 
them, if they will but heed them. 
They can’t, in other words, see 
the woods for the trees. All that 
is needed, however, is an appli- 
cation of experience and tech- 
nique to a new field that merely 
awaits cultivation. 

Thus it is with innumerable 
life insurance agents. One of the 
most prolific possibilities for 
profit is in the sale of accident 
and health insurance, yet those 
who are actively participating in 
this line are comparatively few. 
This is all the more interesting 
inasmuch as there is an unmis- 
takable trend toward populariza- 
tion of so necessary a coverage. 
Non-profit hospital associations 
have already done much of the 
spade work by arousing the con- 
sciousness of the average indi- 
vidual to the need of protection 
in the event of accident or ill- 
ness. Accident and health insur- 
ance men call their own cover- 
age “income protection,’ and 
aptly, we think, for this about 
sums up the complete ideal be- 
hind the coverage. 

There is little argument need- 
ed to sell the alert prospect of 
today. There have been too 
many breadlines in recent his- 
tory, too many breaks in salary 
frequency, too thin a cushion of 
solvency to ease the blow should 
accident or illness hit the wage 
earner and divert his normal in- 
come to the payment of medical 
and hospital bills. The appeal is 
made to order; it requires little 
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CONCEIVED IN 
MUTUALITY 


Vice-President and Manager of Agen- 
cies George A. Patton of The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York 
recently addressed the 1939 meeting of 
The Mutual Life's metropolitan agents, 
a feature of which address was a para- 
phrasing of Lincoln's famous Gettysburg 
speech, adapted to apply to the Ameri- 
can agency system as operative in life 
insurance. The paraphrased portion fol- 
lows: 

Ninety-six years ago, our fathers 
brought forth in this Nation, a new busi- 
ness—conceived in the spirit of mutual- 
ity and dedicated to the proposition that 
the strength of the group could be made 
the resource of each. 

Now we have come to a point in Na- 
tional life where men must decide 
whether such a business—so conceived, 
so established, so conducted, in success 
—can or shall endure. 

When we gather in meetings like this, 
we come not only to make plans for the 
present and to look ahead, but also to 
pay tribute—in our very faith in our 
calling—to those who devoted their lives 
to this work. The men who conceived 
this business and who helped build it 
into greatness to serve the Nation and 
the individual citizen consummated a 
work to which we can add nothing in 
principle. 

It is for us to be dedicated to the task 
so far nobly advanced—that from their 
example we take increased devotion to 
our cause—that this business we call 
Life Insurance—of the people, by the 
people, for the people—shall not perish. 
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energy on the part of the agent 
with average intelligence to 
sell the idea and the urgency. 
And the field itself is hardly 
scratched. 

When an accident or illness 
finally strikes, it will be too late 
for the prospect to conjecture on 
what might have been, had he 


been aware of the possibilities 
or had some alert insurance 
agent built up immunity for him 
through timely coverage. Like 
the colored boy who was found 
guilty of murder and brought 
before the judge’s bench for sen- 
tencing. Asked by the judge if 
he had anything to say before 
the sentence of death was pro- 
nounced, the colored boy said: 
“Nothing much, judge, but this 
is going to be a powerful big 
lesson to me.” 

Amusing, but after all the 
same reflection, a bit too late, is 
in store for the unprotected vic- 
tim of accident or illness. And 
also a good selling argument for 
the agent. 

The smart life insurance agent 
of today is rounding out his own 
income by the sale of accident 
and health insurance. There are 
two reasons for this: greater re- 
ceptivity on the part of the pub- 
lic makes it easier for the agent 
to sell, and second, his renewal 
commission every year is as 
large as his first commission. 
That, in itself, is a point worth 
pondering. 

Furthermore, accident and 
health insurance is an entree to 
other lines. The man who is 
averse to purchasing life insur- 
ance can more easily, as a rule, 
be persuaded to buy accident and 
health insurance, and thus there 
is an opening wedge to the sale 
of life insurance contracts. Once 
sold on the service and inexpen- 
siveness of accident and health 
insurance, the client seldom 
switches, so that his future in- 
surance coverages invariably go 
to the agent who first sold him 
so necessary a protection. 
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ALL STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
AND 


GUARANTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WANTED: To see every 
life insurance agent double 
his earnings with his own 
good company. Stay where 
you are and make good in 
the largest possible way. 
You have our earnest good 


wishes. 


W. C. JENNINGS, President 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 





























46th Year of Service... 


HE STATE LIFE of Indiana is a purely 

mutual, old-line, legal reserve Com- 
pany in its forty-sixth year of dependable 
service. .. . Has paid over $123,000,000 to 
policyholders and beneficiaries, and in 
addition holds assets of over $53,000,000 
for their benefit. . . . Issues policies from 
ages one day to sixty-five years, includ- 
ing Juvenile, Educational Fund, Family 
Income, Salary Continuance, Retirement 
Income, and other up-to-date forms... . 
Agency opportunities with complete train- 
ing for those qualified. 


® THE e 
STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





























MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


500—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street Aadits 
NEW YORK 








Examinations 
8 WEST 40TH STREET 


Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
Edward B. Fackler 


FACKLER & COMPANY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Rebert D. Holran 


Valuations 
NEW YORK 


Consulting Actuaries 


Censultants 
Telephone BArclay 7-3428 








90 John Street, New York 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Ine. 
































GEORGE B. BUCK 


ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORE 


Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


OMAHA 


HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 


10 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Associates: 

M. Wolfman, A.A.1.A. 

N. A. Moseoviteh, Ph.D. 

L. J. Lally Franklin 4020 











WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
and DAVIS 
Consulting Actuaries 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone BEekman 3-5656 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


Consulting Actuaries 
160 Ne. LA SALLE ST. 


Telephone State 1336 
CHICAGO 











FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associates 


Fred E. Swarts, C. P. A. 
Eg. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 




















_ For Over 88 Years 


N 1851 the Massachusetts Mutual is- 

sued its first policy. From that day to 
this it has always endeavored to furnish 
the best possible life insurance service at 
the lowest possible cost. That it has been 
successful is shown by the enviable repu- 
tation which the company enjoys among 
those who buy insurance and among 


those who sell it. 


_MassachuselMatuab 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 











“Mobilizing for Security 
through Individual Enterprise” 


—(Theme of the 1939 Convention of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents) 


John A. Stevenson, speaking at the 1938 Con- 
vention, said :— 

“One of the real advantages of an Association 
of this kind is that it provides a common meeting 
ground where we can discuss our problems with a 
view to working out practical solutions. The prob- 
lem of working out the methods of distributing 
our product which are in the best interests of our 
policyholders and public and which will, at the 
same time, enable us to maintain our organizations 
in the healthy condition necessary for efficient 
service, is not merely an agency department prob- 
lem. It is a problem of vital importance to our 
business as a whole. As such, it concerns the head 
of every life insurance company—and, in working 
toward its solution, we should, in my judgment, 
make maximum use of facilities afforded by this 
great Association.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. H. KINGSLEY JOHN A, STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 


Philadelphia 


Independence Square, 
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HIS may be your real opportunity—don't knock. Simply 
write to the Agency Department of the United Life and 
Accident Insurance Company for the full story about our 
combination contract—life, containing double and triple indem- 
nity, with weekly accident protection, non-cancellable and non- 


proratable. 


United Life and Accident Insurance Company agents increase 
their earnings selling this combination life and non-cancellable 
accident insurance. 


Do you want to increase your earnings? 
OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS-—-ACT NOW 
Address your letter to: 


William D. Haller, Secretary and Agency Manager 
United Life and Accident Insurance Company 
Concord, New Hampshire 








BERKSHIRE 


SS Years of Service 


ONE OF A SERIES DEDICATED TO OUR ORGANIZATION 


4k any Berkshire cAsociate’ 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


F. MH. RHODES, President 


INCORPORATED 1863 














